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\TS AND LIONS. 
» d tory, which has asmack of Western 





“ ‘ wn of Richmond (Ill.) one day re- 
‘one of a sensation and a catastrophe. 
‘ed by the advent of Van Amburgh 

ba menagerie 
question, an immense crowd had 

ee the living giraffe, and the other 

(| 1 * magerie. The caravan had made 
ion through the streets; the tent 

‘ « and a throng of expectant sight- 

2» \-red at the entrance, awaiting the 

' the coors. Just then an odd-looking 
op 0 the lot, seated upon arickety lum- 

*s ),. Lully boarded over, drawn by a pair 
) in’ -galled, dilapidated steeds, eagerly 
! "2 or the wanager. Upon that person mak- 
Seto Ay he was saluted with: 

», syuiro, ve brought you a load of cats!” 
' what?” said the astonished manager, 
4 toud ©f cats to feed your lions on!” 
’ * sc Hons on? The deuce you have! We 
‘8 0n cat meat; they eat nothing 


ik TOR 


better than that; I’ve read in the 

pet ruts are the favorite food of lions. 
contract with your agent for a 

*% revenue stamp on to it, and I 

TG Ve back on that.” 


‘oe cat merchant produced a greas 
ch read as follows: . 


», -._ witnesseth that I have this da 
t ‘mon Wiggins to furnish a load of 
‘sm, for which you will pay him the 
(., to wit: For A 1 prime cats, 75 
8, 50 cents. Jonas Bune, 
} Van Amburgh & Co.’s Menagerie. 


dthe manager, after reading this 
ave been imposed upon. I do not 
:3on as Jonas Bung, and I don’t 


you know you do,” retorted Wig- 
bable good-humor; “ you are only 
own, and get ’em cheap. I’ve got 
y-five of ’em. Just look at ’em!” 
ending from his perch, he com- 
the tail-board of his wagon, to al- 
chance to examine his load. 
38, however, he managed so awk- 
vard dropped completely out, and, 

. uttering, his entire load of cats 
rowd. A score of worthless curs, 
round, made a dash for the cats, 
went, helter-skelter, among the 
vomen and children, and creating 
very side. Towards the town, the 
vith people proceeding to the me- 
g the commotion, and hearing the 
gined some terrible accident. 

, Some rumor spread through the 
al Bengal tiger was loose, and a 
veggars description, “ Every one 
vil take the hindermost,” was the 

{ @ general stampede followed, in 
-ing display of agility was made. 
ies and bolted their doors; ladies 
formed extraordinary exploits in 
‘8 fences, and, what with sputter- 
gs, Screaming women, and howl- 
ly seemed for a while as if Bedlam 
id taken possession of Richmond. 
‘he truth of the matter became 
scitement quieted down. But Mr. 
be comforted for the overthrow of 
ons he had built upon his cats, 
drove out of town, muttering ter- 
@ caught him, upon the depraved 
. palmed himself off as ** Cat Agent 
% Co.’s Menagerie.” 





‘ LAT IS A TARE?” 


ough not as exemplary as they 
own lives, are yet at much pains to 
\ correctly. The sentiment with 
ay, notasldo.” Such a father— 
nati—is in the habit of getting in- 
tare,” rather often. He endeavors, 
the fact from his children; but 
@ long ears,” and children know 
ag on than grown people frequent- 


exemplary parent was hearing his 
» his Sunday-school lesson. It was 
\ chapter of Matthew, wherein is 
of the malicious individual who 
tares, etc. 

the parent interrupted to inquire. 
1, 

1, what a tare is?” 

’em,” said Johnny, casting down 
ing his foot. 
{ the astonished parent, opening 
le. “ Why, what do you mean, 


“’t come home for three days last 

v, “I heard mother tell Aunt Su- 
on a tare.” 

ol lesson was brought to an abrupt 

who knew too much altogether to 
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3 sent off to bed. 
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MRS. HAZELTON. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE. 


E were a small coterie at 
Mrs. Armstrong’s — very 
select indeed, as we daily 
informed our friends,though 
I must confess there were 
one or two whom I should 
have liked much to dismiss 
to some other sphere. But 
as we were all—or professed 
to be—well-bred people, not 
to say Christians, we hid in 
our own breasts our unfa- 
vorable opinion of each 
other, and, to all appear- 
ances, were a most harmo- 
nious and affectionate cir- 
cle. First, there was the 
charming Widow Hazelton, pronounced a beauty by 
acclan ation. And, indeed, her hundred and sixty 
pounds avoirdupois was most gracefully disposed, and 
delicate and brilliant in substance. Her white, soft 
skin was as pure and clear as an infant’s. She had 
lovely pink cheeks, and plenty of waving blonde 
hair; good, classic features, and the brightest smile 
in the world; a superb figure and fine pose, and arms 
that a sculptor would have adored. To be sure, she 
had small, greenish-gray eyes, and walked like a 
duck. But then she never did walk to speak of. In 
bank stock, and coupon bonds, and other delightful 
investments, that to speak of makes one grow in- 
stantly avaricious, the beautiful widow had thousands 
upon thousands. And so there was a pretty little 
coupe came for her every day, and, leaning back upon 
ita green velvet lining, she looked every inch a queen. 
At home, she was always found enthroned in the 
most luxurious chair, and abroad she sat like a prin- 
cess among hosts of admirers. I used to think that 
Nature must feel proud of this fair, large woman, 
who was physically such a grand success, in the same 
way that a gardener exults in his beautiful mammoth 
squashes, which he has pampered to a plendid 
development. 

As to soul, I don’t think Mrs. Hazelton had any- 
thing worth mentioning; but she had wit, and sense, 
and passion in plenty. 

Then there was Mr. Vance, the lawyer—handsome, 
and busy, and indifferent to the widow; Mr. Sturm, 
the artist, and three or four young ladies and gentle- 
men, who filled in admirably, and were good to make 
out a quartet, or a game at euchre, and were other- 
wise of no earthly account whatever. 

Mrs. Armstrong herself was a cool, gracious lady, 
who knew perfectly well the deference and apprecia- 
tion that was due to point lace and diamonds, and 
how to be urbanely distant to people who didn’t in- 
dulge in these luxuries. She went about her house 
like a queen, and concluded negotiations, and gave 
orders with stately politeness. None of us had ever 
fallen under her ban, but I noticed that upon occa- 
sion Mrs. Armstrong’s soft, white hand would be 
found to have a grip like iron. 

Between the Widow Hazelton and our hostess, 
there was the most eordial friendliness. They always 
kissed when they met in public, and were particular- 
ly tender and caressing towards each other. It was 
really quite charming to me, until Harry Stoddart 
rudely opened my eyes. 

‘“‘Aren’t they a precious pair of hypocrites?” said 
this irreverent young gentleman. ‘“ They both wor- 
ship Mr. Vance, you see, and he is as haughty and 

indifferent as the Grand Mogul, and gives them about 
three words apiece a day on an average. As it is, 
they both know that it’s a drawn battle; bat let 
either of them gain a hair’s breadth on the other, 








“But surely Mrs. Hazelton can marry when she 
likes,” I said, looking with awe and alarm upon this 
precocious youth of nineteen and a half years. 

“‘ When she likes, but not precisely whom she likes, 
Miss Palgrave. Perhaps you don’t know what a 
large ekeleton there is in my lady’s cupboard?” said 
Harry, who dearly loved gossip. 

“No, I never heard.” 

“Why, first, she was a Mrs. Cranstown, a famous 
belle—ran awfully into debt, and made herself noto- 
rious in still more exceptionable ways, drove her 
husband half mad, and at last drove him away, no- 
body knows where. At any rate, one day, when she 
came home allin her satin and diamonds from a 
great ball, she found the house shut up, and 
her husband and child gone. The child was a 
sweet little girl, three or four years old at the time. 
Well, they never came back, and in two years she 
married Hazelton. He had been wild about her a 
good while, and didn’t mind running the risk of 
Cranstown’s turning up again. Cranstown did not 
appear, though, and Hazelton, who was a capital 
business manager, took care of the property which 
Cranstown hail left at loose ends, so skillfully that it 
grew up into a handsome fortune. But they say my 
lady led him a weary life. She used to tell him that 
if it hadn’t been for her he would never have risen 
above, the position of a clerk. 1 suppose the poor man 
got tired of bearing the burden of the obligation, for 
one morning Mrs. Hazelton woke, and there washer 
husband, dead and cold by her side. At least, that 
was her story.” 

**O Mr. Stoddart, pray stop! You have noright to 
suggest such horrible suspicions,” I exclaimed. 

“My dear Miss Palgrave, it was common talk. Mr. 
Hazelton’s friends were furious, and threatened to 
have an autopsy of the remains; but the widow 
raved and wept, and vowed she would never have 
her dear husband’s body so profaned, and used her 
money so judiciously that in the end the story was 
hushed up, and the widow entered into the enjoy- 
ment of the wealth accumulated by her two hus- 
bands, and was again upon the world for another.” 

“And that other is to be Mr. Vance, you say?” 

“If the widow can compass it. But I doubt. 
First, she besieged Mr. Sturm. Do you know he has 
painted her in all possible characters—that is, of the 
evil kind? There’s a magnificent Cleopatra now in 
his studio. The flesh is so exquisitely tinted you are 
sure it would yield under your touch, and the arms 
and hands are marvellously lovely. But I doubt 
whether either of these gentlemen ever plays the 
Antony to her Cleopatra. I dare say, however, the 
widow might have succeeded in her matrimonial 
schemes, if she hadn’t aspired so high, for most of 
the people are dead or moved away, who knew her 
story.” 

“Except you!” 

* O, I got it from an old aunt of mine, who packs 
everything away in her memory. It’s like doomsday 
to hear her unfold her scroll. It is twenty-five years 
ago since Cranstown disappeared.” 

“‘Twenty-five years! Why, Mrs. Hazelton would 
have been a mere child.” 

Harry laughed hilariously. 

“ Why, Miss Palgrave! how old do you suppose 
the widow is now?” 

“ Thirty-five, perhaps. Possibly forty.” 

“* My dear friend, she is fifty, if she is a day!” 

“ Preposterous!”” 

**Not at all! Aunt Matilda can give you theexact 
date.” 

«It seems incredible!” 

Just here the Hazelton coupe rolled up tothe door, 
and the widow herself came in, nodding smilingly as 
she passed the window. Fifty years old! lt was a 
calumny. 

** Now she will have to make an elaborate toilet, 
and I shall have time to beat you at chess before she 
will come down, Miss Palgrave,” said Harry. 

But scarcely a pawn had been moved, and knights 
and queens stood their ground sturdily, when she 











a you’ll see the tiger’s claws.” 


came in. 


*‘ Why, Mrs. Hazelton! We counted on an hour 
to ourselves yet,” cried Harry. 

“Ah! I was too tired to dress. Nobody must look 
at me,” said the widow, sweetly. 

Not look at her! She wore a splendid dinner-dress 
of lavender moire with coral trimmings, and I knew 
she had spent hours and hours studying that 
costume. 

“ Harry, you idle boy, come here and hold my silk. 
You will never checkmate Miss Palgrave—she is too 
old and wise for you.” 

I got up impatiently. Mrs. Hazelton was always 
reminding Harry of my two years’ seniority. Not 
that it mattered in the least. Only it was such an 
impertinence. 

“Are you going to dress,dear? Let me suggest 
white—you have such a lovely, bright color in your 
cheeks. By the way, who was the girl that came in 
just before me?” 

“T saw no one.” 

“A little, pale, dowdy creature in black. I saw one 
of the maids take her up to Mrs. Armstrong’s sitting- 
room.” 

“QO, it must be the young lady whois going to take 
the upper front room,” cried Harry. ‘‘A darling she 
is, too, with a face like one of Murillo’s pictures— 
lovely in a picture, but too sorrowfully sweet to be- 
long to a living woman.” 

‘‘ My dear infant! This is positively too much. A 
victim to the grand passion again, and it is only four 
days since Miss Elphinstone’s attractions lost their 
power to charm!” 

“Nonsense! Iam not in love with every pretty 
girl I see.” 

“ Pretty girl! That shows the strength of the illu- 
sion. This girl was only a dowdy creature, in rusty 
black, with wide baby eyes—as sallow as old lace, and 
as thin as a hydropathic patient—not a hint of beauty 
about her.” 

** She doesn’t weigh two hundred, but she may be 
pretty, for all that,” said Harry, with sulky 
willfulness. ? 

‘‘ Worse and worse! Miss Palgrave, did you ever 
see a more strongly ked case?” laughed Mrs, 
Hazelton, as Harry flung rather rudely out of the 
room. “Really, though,” she added, *‘do you know 
who she is?” 

“T believe Mrs. Armstrong said she was an artist 
in water-colors!” 

“A woman artist! Paints portfolios and paper- 
cutters. I do wonder at Mrs. Armstrong!” said Mrs. 
Hazelton, scornfully. 

‘*Mrs. Armstrong says she is very refined and 
ladylike.” 

“ Q, I have no doubt of it,” said the widow, in a 
sharp, satirical tone; ‘‘and has seen better days, I 
dare say, and has a father and seven brothers to sup- 
port from the profits of portfolio and paper-cutter 
painting, and will go away in debt for her board—” 

“And possibly get up a flirtation with Mr. Sturm, 
founded on congenial tastes,” I interrupted, mali- 
ciously. 

Mrs. Hazelton laughed. 

* Ill poison her, if she does.” 

Only a jest, but it startled me. I looked up. What 
she saw in my face, I don’t know; but her own grew 
suddenly white, and she rose and threw upa window, 
saying something in an impatient tone about the 
room being intolerably warm, 1 went away then, 
and was just dressed when the dinner-bell rang. 

It was a holiday, and the gentlemen were all at 
home. We were more than usually sociable, and it 
was in the midst of a laughing conversation that 
Mrs. Armstrong came in with a girl in black, whom 
she introduced as Miss Hilary. Everybody gave her 
a glance, and then I think that, without meaning it, 
everybody looked again. 

She was very slight, and rather above the average 
heigit, with a flexibility of figure that gave her a 

singular grace. A fine, wonderfully-delicate com- 
plexion, that was beautiful in spite of its slight sal- 
lowness. She had large brown eyes, soft and wistful 





wound round and round her head in heavy coils, till 
their abundance seemed almost too great. 

“ Wasn’t I right?” whispered Harry. ‘ Don’t I 
hope she will cut out the widow, and marry Mr. 
Sturm before her eyes!” 

Miss Hilary ate her dinner as composedly as if she 
did not feel the stolen glances that sought her from 
time to time, but she did not speak a word. Indeed, 
there was no chance. The Widow Hazelton was 
wonderfully loquacious, and when she chose to be so, 
there was no alternative but for others to remain 
silent. 

When we went up stairs, I noticed that Mrs. Hazel- 
ton swept by Miss Hilary, almost annihilating her 
with her ample skirts, without so much as bestowing 
a look upon her. A faint color flushed up to the pale 
cheeks, and there wasa slight quivering about the 
mouth, that suggested tears. I lingered till she came 
near me, and then, putting my hand on her arm, 
asked her to go to the drawing-room. Directly Harry 
Stoddart came to be presented. I watched her face 
light up into a bright, amused smile, as he rattled 
away to herin his gay fashion, and grew more and 
more interested every minute. 

Presently there was a rustle around the piano; 
Miss Elphinstone spread out her draperies, and 
gracefully poised herself on the piano-stool. And 
then we had some graceful pieces played with a good 
deal of brilliant execution, that won the usual 
praises. For we were rather proud of our pianist. 

“Did you like that?” asked Harry of Miss Hilary. 

A slow, hesitating ‘“ Yes’ surprised Harry. 

* Do you play?” he said, rather doubtingly. 

“ Yes, I play a good deal—I am very fond of play- 
ing,” said Miss Hilary, with quite unconscious sim- 
plicity; and as she spoke, a vivid flush crept up to 
her cheek, her large eyes dilated, and fell upon the 
instrument with the longing, loving look of the 
artist. 

* Will you play for us?” said Harry. 

A smile shone over her face. Without a word, she 
rose, and Harry led her up to the piano. 

There was a general stir of surprise, that settled 
into the most profound silence the moment the first 
tones flowed from the keys. A striking, beautiful 
prelude, where the entangled air d forever 
winding in and out by subtle intricacies through a 
noble harmony. Then, as the rippling notes died 
away, she struck at once intw one of those felicitous 
songs without words, which, more than any other of 
his works. reveal to us the divine spirit of the belov- 
ed Seraphael. Some fine renderings from Beethoven 
followed, and then Miss Hilary rose. But Mr. 
Sturm stood just behind her, listening with rapt face. 

“Don’t go,” he interposed, gently. ‘‘Sing to us, 
will you?” 

A twilight smile flickered over the girl’s face. 

“T have forgotten my songs,” she said. 

Mr. Sturm turned at once to Miss Elpbinstone’s 
pile of music, and swept away the pretty trifles with 
no careful hand. Then, from undera long accumula- 
tion of musical rubbish, he brought out an old, worn- 
looking book. 

“ My sister and I used to sing from this,” he said. 

No one ever heard him speak of his sister before. 
All we knew of Mr. Sturm was that he had risen to 
eminence in his art, and was a gifted, dreamy man, 
most i ting and ing when he chose to be so, 
but almost always wrapped in a veil of melancholy 
reticence that sometimes had something singularly 
pathetic and tender about it. 

“The idea of asking anybody to sing just after 
dinner,” said Mrs. Hazelton, in a sharp whisper. 

“Miss Hilary didn’t eat enough to do her any 
harm,” said Harry. “She doesn’t know that beauty 
is kept alive by good feeding.” 

Mrs. Hazelton gave him a spiteful look, which 
Harry did not notice, because just then Mr. Sturm 
and Miss Hilary began to sing. It was an old song, 
called “True Love”—very sweet, and tender, and 
beautiful, with a genuine sentiment—but I think 
no one could sing it well, except one bad a happy 











as a child’s, and an affluence of brown hair that was 





heart, securely rested upon faithful love. 
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Miss Hilary’s voice had no power to speak of, but 
it had a wonderfully sympathetic quality, and would 
find its way to one’s heart, and linger in one’s mem- 
ory, long after a richer voice would be forgotten. 

Now the stillness was perfect, while they sang the 
first stanza. The tirst line of the second came falter- 
ingly, stopped suddenly at the end, and Miss Hilary 
covered her face with her hands, and sobbed passion- 
ately. Mr. Sturm bent towards her, whispered a 
word or two in her ear, and she arose, and, clinging 
to his arm, left the room. 

“Very prettily acted,” sneered Mrs. Hazelton. 
“One would bave thought there was genuine feeling 
there. Perhaps there was. I wonder if she has lost 
her lover!” 

Do you know how malicious women can be? If 
not, you should have heard those women pick the 
poor stranger to pieces. They criticized her dress, 
her face, her manners, her style of execution, ridi- 
culed her voice, and sneered at her without mercy. 
Mrs. Armstrong sat by in silence, for a while. Final- 
ly, I heard her say, in a low tone, to Mr. Vance: 

“ This poor girl’s crime seems to be that she plays 
better than Miss Elphinstone, and has won some at- 
tentions from Mr Sturm.” 

Mr. Vance lifted his eyebrows. 

“ Who is she?” 

“Cecil Hilary byname. No father and no mother! 
She says she is come to the city partly on business, 
and earns her livelihood for the time being by paint- 
ing.” And then Mrs. Armstrong’s voice fell to a low, 
confidential key. 

Mr. Vance listened with interest. Mrs. Hazelton 
slipped out of the circle of gossips, and, pretending 
she was afraid of a draught, came close up to Mr. 
Vance. 

«Were you speaking of this singular Miss Hilary?” 

Mrs. Armstrong repeated what she had just said. 
The widow lifted her eyes. 

“Is it really so, do you think? Pray, Mr. Vance, 
you are a judge of character—do you believe she is 
really—a—a reputable person, whom one might assist 
without fear of' imposture.” 

Mr. Vance shrugged his shoulders. 

“You ladies are so keen at analysis of character, 
that one would hesitate to p an opinion 
averse to yours.” 

“There, now do you see? Mr. Vance thinks itis so 
naughty in us to ridicule that poor girl!” said the 
widow, sweetly. ‘“‘ But do you know, I sincerely 
thought she was a poor actress in disguise? If she is 
really—really, you know—deserving—it will be such 
a pleasure to help her.” 

Mr. Vance rose suddenly, and went away, to the 
chagrin of both ladies. No one saw him again that 
night, except myself. I met him as I was passing 
through the hall, on my way up stairs. He stopped 
me, saying: 

“Tam going to ask a singular service of you, Miss 
Palgrave; but I know you will do it.” And he 
smiled down at me with the keenest gray eyes I ever 
met. 

“ T am sure that I would be glad to do anything 
for you,” I said, surprised. ; 

“Thank you! It is to take this note to Miss Hilary, 
and ask her permission to remain with her while she 
reads it. Then, if youcan help her with your ad- 
vice, do so.” 

1 took the envelop, and went away, wondering at 
this sudden interest in one usually so indifferent as 
Mr. Vance. I climbed up to Miss Hilary’s room, 

feeling at every step how much I disliked my errand. 
What did it mean? And how came he to send me? 
She might think me intrusive. She might be offend- 
ed. I tapped at the door, and Miss Hilary opened it. 
She started in surprise, having no doubt expected to 
see @ servant. 

“J beg your pardon, Miss Hilary, for seeming to 
intrude, but I am not in fault. Mr. Vance asked me 
to give you this, and desired me to remain with you 
till you had read it.”’ 

She looked at me a moment, turned the note I gave 
her over and over in her hands. 

*‘ Whatever it is, Iam sure Mr. Vance means you 
nothing but kindness. You may trust him.” 

Her eyes shone full of sudden tears. 

“TI can trust you,” she said, quickly. ‘Come in.” 

I sat down on the shabby sofa. It was veryold and 
shabby indeed, and, looking around the room, I per- 
ceived that all its appointments wore an air of faded 
luxury. The room was evidently the receptacle of 
all the superannuated finery that time and use grad- 
ually banished from more prominent service. The 
velvet carpet was worn threadbare; the b tell 
curtains were quite grand, till you saw the great 
longitudinal rents partly concealed by the fulds. The 
gas burnt low, and the warm air came grudgingly 
from the half-opened register. I was certain that 
Miss Hilary was poor. 

While I was coming to this conclusion, she read 
Mr. Vance’s note. I watched her face, and saw it 
suddenly brighten in a way that made it positively 
beautiful. She came and sat down by me. 

“This Mr. Vance offers me just the kind of service 

I need,” she said, in a voice that had an eager, glad 

impatience in it. ‘I want the help of an honest, 

able lawyer. You are sure you are not wrong in 
saying that I may trust him?” 

‘Quite sure,” I said. ‘Mr. Vance’s integrity and 
professional sagacity are unquestioned. Any one 
will assure you of that.” 

“T know no one here—not a soul,” she replied. ‘I 
have no friends here or elsewhere. Did you think me 

weak to-night? I could not help it, indeed I 

used to sing that song with my father, years ago,” 








** He is dead, and I am alone.” 

Her voice shook under its weight of sorrow. I 

hastened to utter the first consolation that came to 

my mind: 

“You will find friends, I am sure. One like you 

need not be long alone.” 

A bright color flashed up to the thin, sallow face. 

A curious look shone in the weird, lovely eyes. 

“I? So ugly, and brown, and thin? Was not 

that what Mrs. Hazelton said?” 

“Mrs. Hazelton?” I echoed, confused. 

Miss Hilary laughed. 

“She whispers very loud, you know. But never 

mind. Iam not at all angry, because it was quite 

true.” 

“It was not true at all,” I said, warmly. 

“Ah! But I know how I must look compared with 

you blonde people. I used to pass among the Italian 

girls for one of them.” 

* You have lived in Italy, then?” 

_ She became grave, as one who had not meant to tell 

so much. | 

“Yes. Papa and I lived many years abroad,” she 

said, softly. 

“ You must be a stranger at home, then.” 

“Tam. Even my father’s grave is at Rome.” 

My heart warmed to the lonely creature, and I 

hastened to say that I would gladly be her friend. 

Indeed, I had not too many friends of my own. She 

smiled in that sweet, tender way of hers, and said: 

* You make me not afraid to ask the favor that it 

was in my heart to ask.” 

‘* I shall be most happy to do anything for you.” 

“Thank you! [t is only to go to the office of this 

Mr. Vance with me. I shall have a long story to tell 

him. But first I must make an appointment—must 

I not?” , 

“Yes. You willsee him in the morning. I will 

go with you when you like.” 

When I went down to breakfast in the morning, I 

saw Miss Hilary standing in the drawing-room, talk- 

ing to Mr. Vance in alow voice. Not a word reached 

my ear, but I could guess her eagerness by her ner- 

vous, graceful gestures. Mr. Vance was listening 

with an expression of anxious surprise. 

It struck me then that the peculiarity of her man- 

ner was owing to her long residence abroad. There 

was something altogether foreign in her air, in her 

soft liquid speech, that glided with such graceful ease 

over harsh consonants, In a moment she joined me, 

and put out her hand with a joyous welcome. 

“At ten this morning. Will that suit you?” she 

said, smilingly. 

“O yes. I can do my day’s work after I come 

home.” 

‘Work? Do you work, then?” she said, looking 

at me curiously. 

“Did you take me for a fine lady?” I asked, gayly. 

She looked puzzled, glanced at my hands, and then 

surveyed my dress with a demure interest. 

“You don’t understand it,” I said, much amused. 

“Come up to my room, after we come home, and I 

will show you what I do.” 

“‘Thank you! Do you know! like your Mr. Vance 

exceedingly? A grand Roman man.” 

“Is that your ideal?” I asked, interested by her 

charming naivete. 

“Ah yes! To set up upon a pedestal and worship, 

as one does a statue—that is the kind of man.” 

*¢ Bat for real life—” 

“Real life is so disagreeable!” she said, with a 

funny little frown. 

“* Why?” 

‘Don’t you know? Then that is because you are 

not poor. But to poor people there are so many wor- 

ries. One must not go hungry. One must have 

clothes to wear, and a house to live in, and one must 

be respectable on ever so little. Now for your fine 

Roman life, one must have slaves to do one’s econo- 

mizing. Imagine your Mr. Vance mending his gloves 

in his garret, or writing his pleas on the backs of old 

letters. You should see how the artists and students 

live abroad.” ° 
“Then for the petty ways of our shabby life, no 

Roman, but a very different hero, comes in—a man 

who would economize in cigars, and live on i 


Miss Elphinstone imitated her way of arranging 

her hair; all the young ladies took to cultivating 

Circassian eye-lashes; Harry Stoddart worshipped 

her, and Mr. Vance was singularly attentive. But I 

looked, and meditated, and thought: 

“Ah, you strong-hearted, large-brained lawyer— 

your chance is small. That dreamy artist, who sings 

with her only, and so shows her his heart, will win 

her before your eyes.” 

I think it is always a habit of strong, practical men 

to underrate the imaginative, sensitive natures so op- 

posite to theirown. Mr. Vance never seemed to no- 

tice Mr. Sturm, more than if he had not existed. 

He would keep Miss Hilary beside him for a whole 

evening, and never read the meaning of the wistful 

eyes, that, in spite of good breeding, were constantly 

wandering away from him. Once I saw her start up 

suddenly, beg Mr. Vance to excuse her, and cross the 

room to the piano, where the artist sat. He did not 

turn his head, but began at once the prelude to one 

of their accustomed songs. In a moment, her ex- 

quisite voice rose gloriously, and I could see Carl 

Sturm’s face brighten as he listened. Mr. Vance 

came over to me. 

‘* How very charming she is! I have seen more 

beautiful and accomplished women, but rarely one 

who had such a power of fascination. She has poor 
Sturm completely at her mercy.” 

I crocheted once around my purse, and thought 
how obtuse he was not to see that Cecil loved Carl 

Sturm. 

* But why poor Sturm?” 

‘For one thing—if he loves her ever sotruly, being 
poor, he cannot marry her.” 

“ Mr. Sturm poor?” 

“ Compared with the requirements of such a girl as 
Cecil Hilary. And he is the most unpractical of 
men.” 

“ But care might teach him wisdom.” 

“No, indeed! That is a woman’s thought. But if 
they are rich—” 

He broke off suddenly. Mrs. Hazelton swept into 
the room, in her iustrous purple moire. She gave a 
quick glance around, frowned upon secing the trio at 
the piano, brightened at the sight of Mr. Vance in 
the corner by me, and immediately took possession of 
alow chair close by. She was never afraid of me, 
because she held me, I suppose, in such low estima- 
tion. I went away presently, and left them talking. 
An hour after, as I returned to the drawing-room, 
after a brief absence, I met Miss Hilary coming out. 
‘Go up stairs with me! I want to talk with you,” 
she said, in an odd, abrupt way. 

We went up tomy room. There were piles of pa- 
pers on the table. She turned them over quite un- 
consciously. 

“Don’t you think it must be curious to live a ro- 
mance?” she said, absently. 

“Yes. But the lives of a great many persons are 
stranger than fiction,” I returned, indifferently. 

I thought she was going to ask me to make a gtory 
out of her life, as s0 many people do, and I hated to 
have her do so commonplace a thing. But she turn- 
ed all at once, and faced me with a radiant face, and 
eyes dazzling in their singular, pure light. 

“* My story is coming to its denouement,” she said, 
calmly. 

As she stood there, her hands folded across her 
bosom, I thought her as fair a woman as any ro- 
mancer could wish for a heroine. 

Then I suppose the lord of your life has come?” 
I said. i 

Her head drooped a little, her eyes softened. 

“You mean Carl Sturm?” she said, innocently. 
Do you think he loves me?” 

“‘Are.you not sure of it?” 

She did not blush, but grew pale—luminously 
white. 

**T am sure that God has kept him for me all these 
years that I have been so lonely. Is it not strange?” 

“But has he said nothing?” I asked, puzzled. 

“ Why should he? 0, you people are so matter-of- 
fact!” 

“TI beg your pardon, my dear, but here we think 
that a young girl should wait till her lover puts his 





and figs.” 

She nodded, laughing; and, looking up, I caught 
Mr. Sturm’s eyes upon us. It was plain that he did 
not know how to identify this girl with the dancing 
eyes and color that came and went, with the droop- 
ing creature who went sobbing up stairs last night. 
His grave blue eyes dwelt on her so‘long and serious- 
ly, that her own fell, and she said, softly, to me: 

“He was so good to me last night!” 

“ He is not a bit of a Roman!” 

“No! The law of his life is beauty.” 

“And that of the Roman is strength. But I con- 
fess I like it the better. It takes care of one, and 
does the world’s work.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“* What an ugly word is that same work. You peo- 
ple are so full of it. But I love to dream under the 
shade of green trees. Your New England life has no 
place for me. When I come to my fortune, I am go- 
ing back to my dear Italy.” 

I thought it was partly a jest, at mosta fond dream, 
and wished only that it might be true. With her 
frail, nervous organization, she was not made to en- 
counter the world’s rudeness. And already I loved 
her. Ina week, half the household could have said 
the same, After the long talk with Mr. Vance, she 
came home, sweet, and gay, and tender. Her heart 
opened like a flower. No one could give a reason for 
it, but everybody, save Mrs. Hazelton, and perhaps 





“And he is dead?” 


ffection into tangible shape—” 
She interrupted me, vehemently. 
“You don’t know all. I must win my fortune first. 
Would I let him betroth himself to a poor waif, 
whom every one secretly mistrusted ?” 
The indignant tears were in her eyes. 
* But presently it will be all bright, and then—” 
There was a heavy, slow step in the hall, that 
paused at my door. Miss Hilary started, and fled by 
another way, at the moment there was a knock on 
the door that communicated with the corridor. I 
Tose and opened it. 
“Why, Mrs. Hazelton!” 
It wasn’t often she honored me with a call, and I 
did not conceal my surprise. She stepped in, her 
height and proportions making my room look dimin- 
utive and mean. 
“Ha! That girl has been here!” she said, bring- 
ing her handsome black brows together. “I know 
it by the perfume of tube-roses. It is always about 
her. I detest it.” 
“T am not sure that I know whom you mean,” I 
said, coldly. 
**Don’t be a hypocrite, Miss Palgrave. You know 
very well.” 
“If you mean Miss Hilary, she is my friend.” 
“T don’t think you will say that, when I have told 
you what I have to say.” 
* Nothing you can say will influence my opinion of 
Cecil Hilary,” I replied, resolutely. 





our cool, reticent hostess, was charmed. 


stroller, and played and sang songs for pennies when 
she was a child—” 

“ No ” 

**And lived God knows how and with whom?” 
“Nol! For she is good and true.” 

Mrs. Hazelton surveyed me quizzically through her 
glass. 

“ What sublime devotion! Damon and Pythias 
may retire to obiivion,” she sneered, 

‘* Besides, I do not believe what you say. I have 
Treason to think that she is of respectable American 
parentage. At any rate, if there is any obscurity 
about her birth, it will soon be cleared up.” 

A strange, swift, unnatural pallor swept over Mrs. 
Hazelton’s face. A fierce questioning gleamed in her 
eyes. She caught her breath quickly. Some sharp 
sentence trembled on her lips. But she checked 
herself, brought he~ color back by a powerful effort, 
and spoke in a playful, semi-sarcastic tone. 

‘My dear Laura, you quite frightened me with 
your tragic air. Is Miss Hilary a princess incognito? 
And is that the reason why Mrs. Armstrong is so 
gracious to her?” 

“Ts she gracious to her?” 

“You don’t pretend you haven’t seen it? But 
Mrs. Armstrong never acts from philanthrop'c mo- 
tives. But then, dear me, we are all selfish.” 

Mrs. Hazelton dropped the subject of Miss Hilary, 
and branched off into more remote gossip. She could 
be very amusing, and it was not possible not to forget 
her faults, and be warmly interested in her when she 
was present. As I looked at her, I thought that her 
superb beauty was lately dimmed. There were lines 
across her forehead; her fine eyes looked weary, as 
with weeping; and was it not rouge that made her 
cheeks 80 vividly red? 

After she had talked me into good-humor, she got 
up to go. 

“ You were cross with me to-night, my dear! But 
have I not my own troubles? I believe I was meant 
to be a good woman, in the beginning, but somehow 
I got started on the wrong course.” 

Her voice faltered. I caught the sheen of tears in 
her eyes, and then she was gone. As I went to rest 
that night, after my hard day’s work, I could pity 
the beautiful, rich woman, who had never had aught 
to do but humor her own fancies, 

For a few days after this, the atmosphere about us 





was singularly electric. Somehow, I had a strange 
sense of impending calamity. Miss Hilary was ner- 
vous and impatient; Mrs. Hazelton looked almost ill, 
and even under Mrs. Armstrong’s calmness, I could 
detect a peculiar restlessness. 

One evening, I saw Mr. Vance go up to Mrs. Haz- 
elton’s parlor, heard him admitted, and the door close 
after him. Two hours passed. He came out—a step 
followed him into the hall. The door of my own 
room on the floor above was open, and IJ heard him 
say: 

* Pray think of it calmly, Mrs. Hazelton. We shall 
proceed to extreme measures with the greatest 
reluctance.” 

A sharp whisper interrupted him. 

“You may do your worst! If I am to be despoiled, 
it shall be before the world.” 

There was some indistinct reply, and then Mrs. 
Hazelton went back into her room. Late that night 
I heard her steadily pacing back and forth across the 
parlor; after all the house was asleep, this constant 
tramp sounded on the night’s silence. 

A week afterward, I was alone in my room, busily 
writing, when there came a quick tap at the door. 
I opened it instantly, and there stood Mr. Sturm, 
looking pale and agitated. 

“ Miss Palgrave, will you come down to the draw- 
ing-room ?” he said. 

I was greatly surprised to see him at that hour of 
the day—it was mid-forenoon—but I followed him, 
without staying to question. 

There were several people in the drawing-room, but 
the central figure was Mrs. Hazelton, looking more 
magnificently beautiful than I remembered ever to 
have seen her. She sat in a large easy-chair—it 
migkt have been a throne, from her manner, and she 
the proud queen of an adoring people—and the splen- 
did black velvet dress she wore became her royally. 
As she looked around haughtily upon us, moving her 
head with = slow, majestic motion, peculiar to her- 
self, the afternoon sunlight, coming in at the upper 
part of the window, shone across the diamonds in her 
hair, and brought ber face out into full relief. No 
face could have borne such a light better. It was a 
beauty that bade proud defiance to time. 

As soon as I entered the room, Cecil Hilary ran to 
me, and no~ clung to my hand, agitated by some 
strong emotion. Her face was wonderfully pale, her 
lips apart, her eyes luminous and eager. Mr. Sturm 
stood near the door, Mr. Vance, resolute but dis- 
tressed, confronted Mrs. Hazelton. Mrs. Armstrong 
sat quietly on a sofa, the only perfectly composed 
person of the party. 

“When I went in, Mrs. Hazelton was just saying: 

“TI beg you wont detain me unreasonably, Mr. 
Vance! Mrs. Willard’s dinner waits for me.” And 
she tapped her foot impatiently upon a hassock. 

‘*T would gladly avoid this public explanation, 
Mrs. Hazelton,” said Mr. Vance, “The way of 
compromise is still open to you.” 

“I will not compromise. I put you to the proof of 
the miserable romance that you have tried to impose 
upon me,” said Mrs, Hazeltion. 

“The proof is ample,” said Mr. Vance, reddening a 
little “It is not more certain that you were the 
wife of Douglass Cranstown than that this girl whom 
we have known as Cecil Hilary was his and your 





“Not the fact that she is the daughter of an Italian 


daughter.” 
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I pressed Cecil’s hand involuntarily, but she did 
not notice the action. Her burning eyes were fixed 
upon the widow’s face. She toyed a minate with 
her fan, before she spoke. 

“TI don’t know what purpose this conspiracy is to 
serve, Mr. Vance,” she said, ‘‘ unless, indeed, you 
propose to marry the girl after your imposture is es- 
tablished. That would be a very pretty denouement, 
would it not, Mrs. Armstrong?” 

Mrs. Armstrong perceptibly paled, but said not a 
wori. Mr. Vance’s stern face grew yet sterner. 

“ Mrs. Hazelton, all that your daughter asks of you 
is the legacy left her by her father. You have more 
than enough,” he said. 

“If I had a thousand times as much, I would not 
be scared into giving up any portion of it. What! 
that street singer my child?” 

The withering scorn in her voice was something 
awful, 

“ Mrs. Hazelton, you are railing at your own flesh 
and blood. Kither you willfully shut your eyes to 
the truth, or—God help youl—you are a wicked 
woman.” 

She quailed under this a little. For an instant her 
eyes met those of Mr. Vance. A strange look passed 
over her face; she seemed to repress a sob. 

“Ifyou will accept the invitation—” 

She made a quick, angry, dissentient gesture. Mr. 
Vance stepped back and rang the bell. 

In a moment a servant came, a whispered order 
was given, and presently Mr. Vance, re-opening the 
door, admitted a cloaked and hooded figure—a woman 
8o wrapped up as to be perfectly disguised. 

Mrs. Hazelton started, stared wildly, and then, as 
the hood fell back and disclosed a set of middle-aged 
features that had once a piquant prettiness but were 
now coarse and plain, a sharp cry burst from her 
lips, and she became white as death. 

* “Come forward. Your name is Mrs. Dillon?” 
said Mr. Vance. 

“Yes sir. I was Mrs. Hazelton’s maid when she 
was Mrs. Cranstown.” 

** You were knowing to ah unhappy state of feeling 
between Mr. Cranstown and his wife—knew that 
this trouble preyed upon him until he became mor- 
bid, almost insane. When, finally, he planned a 
flight, you assisted him, and went with him, in 
capacity of nurse to the child?” 

“ Yes sir.” 

“You stayed with them in one place and another, 
mostly abroad, till Mr. Cranstown became very poor. 
Then you let his wite—this was before she became 
Mrs. Hazelton—know that her first husband was not 
dead, and you drew from her, from time to time, the 
miserable pittance upon which they lived—Mr. 
Cranstown having grown imbecile, in the meantime?” 

“Yes sir; and close enough she always was, and 
much ado I had to get it.” 

“But you managed, at the same time, to extort 
from her a very handsome sum, as the price of your 
secrecy.” 

The woman twisted the fringe of her shawl around 
her finger, and looked from one to the other, with a 
crafty smile. 

*T had to live, sir, and Mrs. Cranstown was rich.” 

“ And so, after Mr. Cranstown died, and there was 
no more to be got from him, you deserted the child, 
and, returning to Mrs. Cranstown, entered into ser- 
vice with her. She took you, I suppose, as the only 
safe way. You were there when the late Mr. Hazel- 
ton died, suddenly, under peculiar circumstances.” 

The woman grew pale, and muttered something 
under her breath. Mrs. Hazelton was leaning for- 
ward, her eyes fixed upon her with a stare that had 
nothing human or lifelike about it. All the time her 
lips worked as if she were trying to speak, but no 
intelligible sound was heard. 

“* After this, you had a violent quarrel with Mrs. 
Hazelton, caused it to be reported to her that you 
were dead, and then revealed the story of her family 
to Cecilia, she having been kept in ignorance of it, 
because of her father’s morbid dread of the child be- 
ing in any way associated with her mother. You 
have letters to yourself, in Mrs. Hazelton’s hand- 
writing, to prove all these things?” 

The woman drew from under her cloak a packet of 
papers. Mrs. Hazelton started, reached out her hand, 
suddenly flushed purple, drew back and burst into 
tears. 

Instantly Cecil had dropped my hand, and was on 
her knees at her mother’s side, crying piteously, and 
saying, brokenly: 

“ O, forgive me, mother! I did not mean to hurt 
you so. I did not know who my mother was. I only 
knew that she was rich, and that Mr. Vance was 
trying to get for me some part of the wealth that had 
been my father’s. I do not hate you, and O, 1 need 
somebody to love me! Nobody has loved me since 
poor papa died. O, can’t we be friends?” 

Her tears were falling fast on the jewelled hand. 
Mrs. Hazelton raised her head, stared at her, stupid- 
ly, a moment, then she said, slowly: 

“T hated you at the first. I could see my own 
girlhood in you, and I hated it. But you will be 
more beautiful than ever I was.” 

“You are very, very beautiful, mother! you are’ 
like a queen! And you wont hate me any more, Will 
you? Wewill forgive and forget, and make each 
other happy.” And bending down, she kissed the 
white, cold cheek. 

A shiver ran over Mrs. Hazelton; the muscles in 
her face worked nervously. She got up feebly, and 
with difficulty, as if she had grown suddenly old. 

“Go away, now, Cecilia, and come up to my room, 
by-and-by. Perhaps you will sincerely forgive me, 
then.” 








She moved towards the door. Once there, she 
stopped. 

** You bear witness, all of you, to my confession 
that this girl here is my daughter, Cecilia Cranstown, 
the child of my only lawful husband,” she said, ina 
strange, icy tone. Then turning to Mrs. Armstrong, 
“This is your work! I wish you joy of it!” 

She went slowly up stairs. The party separated. 
I soon found myself alone with Mr. Sturm. His face 
was pale; there were traces of tears in his eyes. 

I said, impulsively, ‘‘You love her, Mr. Sturm! 
QO, 1 am glad!” 

“To what purpose? She will be so rich, so 
admired—” 

“ But never so blind as you,” I said. 

As I spoke, she appeared in the doorway, hesita- 
ting, timid, and looking sweeter than I ever saw her. 
I slipped out and left them together, sure that no 
misunderstanding or distrust could separate them, 
now. 

I went up and waited a moment at Mrs. Hazelton’s 
door. There was no sound, and I returned down 
stairs. 

“Did you want to comfort her?” said Mr. Vance, 
who stood in the hall, 

“TI pity her so!” . 

“That is like you. But you must comfort me, now.” 

Had he put his fate to the test, and been defeated? 

“O Mr. Vance,” I cried, pityingly, “I cannot, in- 
deed I cannot! I think Cecil has loved Mr. Sturm 
from the first.” And I looked up with tear-wet face. 
But his was radiant. 

“Dear heart, did you think it was Cecil that I 
loved?” he said. 

Ah, how blind I had been! 

An hour after, Cecil went softly to her mother’s 
room. A moment afterward, a loud cry hurried us 
all to the spot. Mrs. Hazelton lay there among her 
luxurious surroundings, stately and beautiful, a 
queen to the last. The window was open, the wind 
stirred the silken curtains, and fluttered the lace on 
her bosom; but it had not stolen away the faint, 
sweet almond-odor that betrayed the occasion of her 
death. . . 





WOVEN AIR. 

Mr. Bolt, in his ‘‘ Considerations of the Affairs of 
India,” speaking of the Dacca muslins, says that ac- 
cording to report, the Emperor Aurungzebe once 
“was angry with his daughter for showing her skin 
through her clothes, whereupon the young princess 
remonstrated in her justification that she had seven 
jamahs, or suits, on. Another tale is to the eftect 
that, “‘in the Nabob Allaverdy Khawn’s time, a 
weaver was chastised and turned out of: the city of 
Dacca for his neglect in not preventing his cow from 
eating up a piece of ‘ Abrpvan,’ which he had spread 
and left upon the grass,” the muslin, of course, being 
so fine that the animal could not see it upon the 
herbage. 

The “ woven air,’’ or ‘‘ king’s muslin,” was former- 
ly made only for persons of distinction, and to order. 
Since so many of the native courts have been swept 
away—and especially since the Great Mogul has dis- 
appeared from the scene—this high-class muslin has 
not been made in any quantities; but still there isa 
sufficient demand to keep the art of making it from 
falling into disuse. 

So delicate is the manufacture of the short staple 
of the Dacca cotton, that it can only be woven into 
yarn at certain times of the day. The morning is 
generally so employed before the dew has left the 
grass; if spinning is carried on after that time, the 
spinner, who is always a woman under thirty years 
of age, spins the yarn over a pan of water, the evap- 
oration of which affords sufficient moisture to prevent 
the fibres from becoming too brittle to handle. Del- 
icate as the muslin is, it will wash, which European 
muslins will not. The durability of the Dacca mus- 
lin, notwithstanding its surprising fineness—a piece 
of “evening dew” one yard wide and four yards 
long, only weighing 566 grains—is said to be owing 
to the greater number of twists given to the Dacca 
yarn, as compared with the finest muslin yarns of 
America or France. The time taken to spin and 
weave the threads in a piece of ‘‘ woven air” is very 
great; the reader will not therefore be surprised to 
hear that it sells at the rate of a guinea a yard. © 

The ‘‘ Abrovan ” or ‘“‘ Running-water,” is consid- 
ered the second class of muslin; Sabuam, or Eve- 
ning-dew, is the third quality. It isso called because 
it is so fine that it can scarcely be distinguished from 
dew upon the grass. There are several other very 
fine Dacca muslins that are known by distinctive 
names, but the three so poetically designated are the 
most famous. The Dagh-dhobees, who remove iron- 
mould from this precious material, use the juice of 
the amroold plant for that purpose; and to remove 
other spots or stains, a composition of ghee, lime, and 
mineral alkali. There are Mahommedans who also 
repair this ‘‘ woven air’’ with a skill equal to that of 
the Hindoo, who weavesit. For instance, it is said 
that an expert Rafuger or darner, can extract a 
thread twenty yards long from a piece of the finest 
muslin of the same dimensions, and replace it with 
one of the finest quality. It is said that they execute 
their finest work under the influence of opium. 





At best, life is not very long. A few more smiles, 
a few more tears, some pleasure, much pain, sun- 
shine and song, clouds and darkness, hasty greetings, 
abrupt farewells—then our little play will close, and 
injured and injurer will pass away. Is it worth 
while to hate each other? 


(Written for The Flag ofour Union.) 
TRIBUTE. 
IN MEMORY OF THE LATE CHARLES F. BROWNE. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


And is he gone, on whom a werld's smiles hung, 
Sunk far below his day of careless jest ? 

Gone! just when life around him garlands flung,— 
Fled has each lightsome thought. O, may he rest! 


A transitory path he trod on earth— 
A fleeting road— perchance not strange to grief; 
Done with the world, and all its shallow mirth, 
Life’s mockery beyond, he finds relief. 


And did he not, in dying, feel regret 
To breathe his last far from his native shore? 
Or did kind memory leave him to forget 
The things he once had known—but knew no more ? 


His tales beguiling all are of the past, 
The zenith of his light we know must wane; 
Time must upon his laurels shadows cast— 
Yet shall we ever know his like agiin? 
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A PRETTY PICKLE. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


THE town of Marshfield looked as though it had 
been built on Sundays; not because it was so wicked, 
but because it was so good-looking. It was situated 
in the midst of a fertile, well-cultivated country, and 
a large river flowed tranquilly beside it, dividing the 
sheep from the goats; that is, dividing the rich, 
proper, staid town from a straggling lot of poorer 
houses, wharves where vessels lay, and shipyards 
where vessels were built. This plebeian neighborhood 
was kept gently at bay, by the smooth and shining 
river. 

Gentle green hills surrounded the town, and spots 
of forests sh d in the dist ; the streets in the 
town were wide, and clean, and straight, and so were 
the roads that reached out towards other towns. 
The houses were all large and well-kept, the people 
were all rich, or comfortably off, and they all be- 
longed to the church. 

I know that they were a little purse-proud, and 
conceited, and pharisaical ; still, I will give the place 
itsdue. It was pleasant to look upon, it was clean, 
and orderly, and moral, and there was an air of peace 
and harmony broo.ing over it, which reminded one 
of Sundays, and suggested the idea that it was a Sun- 
day town. The principal families were old families, 
and well-educated and cultivated, in their way; and 
to the right sort of people, they were even cordial 
and hospitable. I don’t believe there was ever an 
oath heard in the streets of that town, and they 
wouldn’t have a city government because they would 
have to bring in wicked men from somewhere else to 
act as policemen. A great many of the young ladies 
there married ministers, and a great many of the 
young men became ministers. Indeed, Marshfield 
was regarded in the church as a sort of theological 
nursery, and valued accordingly. 

Of course there were a great many things which 
the Marshfield people thought wicked. Skipping a 
needless, and what would be an endless list of them, 
one thing tabooed by them I will mention, as we 
have todo with it. This is theatres and circuses 
They considered them both abominations, the only 
difference being that the former were a little more 
careful to veil their abominations, and the latter were 
positively always indecent. 

Imagine their feelings when they found a circus in 
their midst! It happened in this way. The agent of 
the concern got a license to bring a menagerie to 
Marshfield. It was a wonderful menagerie, with all 
sorts of animals, and among others, a cameleopard. 

Agassiz was just beginning to be the rage, and the 
people of Marshfield, not to be behind the world in 
cultivation, were interésting themselves in beasts 
and creeping things. The master of the high school 
loudly advocated the affair, and negotiated for half- 
price tickets for his whole school. The oldest minis- 
ter in town, a guod old D.D., was sure the thing 
must be highly proper and edifying, because there 
was to be a stuffed leviathan among the curiosities, 

In short, a license was readily granted, and every- 
body prepared to go to the menagerie. 

How were these dighified and unsuspecting people 
to know that a vile circus was tacked on to the tail of 
this scriptural leviathan? They had granted a beau- 
tiful square of land, just out of the town proper, and 
had provided entertainment for man and beast. 

It certainly seemed that there was no need of 80 
large a tent as went up like a mushroom before their 
eyes, and there were, really, a great many horses; 
but then it required a good many, of course, to drag 
such huge beasts. The elephants toted themselves, 
walking the streets with a clumsy dignity, while 
everybody looked out the windows. Probably the 
two ladies in a close carriage were wife and daughter 
to the manager. 

Now don’t call these people fuols. They were only 
innocents. For years, circuses had dodged the town, 
never dreaming of asking for a license, knowing well 
that it would be wasted breath. Marshfield was 
noted for its morality and strictness, and that any 
circus manager would send his agents there, never 
entered their heads. Besides, these wicked trampa 
were playing a trick, and winning a thousand dollars 
by its means. So of course they took pains to hide the 
cloven foot. 











The tent was put up the very morning after the 
license was granted, and the first exhibition was to 
be on that afternoon. The bills gave the names and 
number of the animals in great letters, and merely 
mentioned, in small print, that some of the animals 
would exhibit feats of skill and sagacity. They had 
a highly educated elephant, and musical serpents. 
Surely there was no harm in that. Did not Mrs. 
Jane Peabody, a daughter uf the town and a mission- 
ary in India, write about elephants in that country? 
and had she not, in her very last letter, which the 
minister had read in prayer ‘meeting the week be- 
fore, described the feats of a trained elephant? There 
was something evangelical about the animal. The 
people of Marshtield had an idea that this animal 
now tramping through their quiet and stately streets 
had been sent by the missionaries, and that in some 
way Mrs. Jane Peabody was connected with him. 
All the Peabody family would be sure to go, from the 
grandfather down, and the servants had been prom- 
ised their turn. 

I was visiting at Deacon Brainard’s, at the time. 
Deacon Brainard is my uncle. I must say I had my 
suspicions, but I kept them to myself, and tried not 
to smile as I saw my uncle put on his spectacles and 
look over the great columns on natural history in his 


library, in order to be fully posted as to the habits of 


the beasts he was to see. Aunt Brainard also put on 
her spectacles, and with a grand-daughter of ten 
years old hanging on her knee, turned over the leaves 
of the large illustrated family Bible, and pointed out 
lions and leopards to the child. 

“ Are they going to put a man into the lion’s den?” 
asked little Effie, contemplating a picture of Daniel 
in that situation. 

“O no, dear!” cried my aunt. “Those were 
wicked men who did that. These are good men. 
They wouldn’t hurt anybody for the world.” 

“ Are they going to dress like that?” persisted the 
inquisitive child, pointing to some pictures of Roman 
warriors, with little besides sandals, tunics, shields 
and casques on. 

“Why no!” exclaimed my aunt, with still greater 
emphasis. ‘ They will dress like your grandfather.” 

My cousin Edward Payson Brainard, a solemn- 
faced young man of twenty-four, who sat beside me, 
after glancing at the others to see that they were not 
looking, turned slyly and gave me an awful pinch on 
the leg. I looked at him in astonishment. They 
were thinking of making a minister of Edward. 

I think I never saw so very solemn a face as this 
young man carried, habitually; and now it was more 
solemn than ever. He never looked at me, but drew 
down his face, drew up his eyebrows, and looked at 
his mother. Presently, while I looked, he made an- 
other sudden turn towards me, and whispered: 

“They’ve brought their own saw-dust!” 

Even in the act of speaking, his gravity exploded, 
and he gave almost a shriek. 

Aunt and uncle sprang up in affright, and ran to 
ask him what was the matter, while he struggled 
and gasped behind his pocket-handkerchief. I came 
to the rescue with a horrible lie, though by no means 
sure that he would not expose me on the spot. 

‘It was entirely accidental,” I said, looking as 
sorry as I could. “It was some snuft I had. I beg 
your pardon, Edward. lt was very awkward of me 
to shake it in your face.” 

Edward Payson started up and rushed out into the 
garden. What we could see of his face was quite 
purple. I kept the others back as well as I could, 
and they were soon relieved to see him leaning over 
the gate, apparently quite recovered. 

“Are you better, my son?” called his mother, out 
the window. 

“ Yes’m,” said Edward, turning towards her, then 
looking away again as suddenly. 

I went out and down to the gate. 

“You are a child of Satan!” cried the young man, 
turning apon me. ‘* Who taught you to lie with 
your tongue ? 

“Who taught you to lie with your face?” I retort- 
ed. ‘‘Here have I been in the habit of spending 
three weeks of every summer of my life with you, 
and I never before suspected that you were nota 
prig to the core.” 

‘* Well, the truth is, I am a little out of harness,” 
Ned said, balf regretfully. ‘1 tried to let myself be 
cut and dried just as they wanted me to. They were 
coming it over me pretty well, and I thought it was 
all right. But by-and-by there was leaven came 
working up in me that wouldn’t dry like milk and 
water. It may be the leaven of the devil, I don’t 
know; but there it is, and I can’t help it. They are 
all good people in their way, Dode; but I can’t help 
thinking there are other ways of being good besides 
theirs. They are narrow, now, there is no denying 
it, and they hold up their hands in horror at people 
whom I believe God approves of as well as of them. 
You know they meant me fora minister. Well, I 
almost promised, and I did try to make up my mind 
to be one. But 1 wont be a hypocrite; and I know 
I’m not fit for a minister. 1 told my father, last 
week, that I was afraid I hadn’t a call, and that I 
would rather see a little of the world, first, and see if 
there was anything else I considered myself better 
fitted for. Father’s a good man, Dode; but he didn’t 
take it rightly. He thought I was backsliding, and 
wanted me to talk with the minister. Now, every 
man comes singly into the world, unless he’s a twin, 
and goes singly out of it; and his soul is his, to save 
or lose, He has his own heart and head, and he un- 
derstands best what he wants, and what is right for 
him to do. 1 made no answer to father; but I’m 
going to be my own master. I hope they wont at- 
tempt to drive me, for that puts evil into me. There 
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are some things they say that make me feel almost 

like swearing. I suppose I am a wicked fellow, but 

they are partly to blame. If you dam up a brook, 

you mustn’t wonder if it overflows its bounds. It 

might have been an innocent and healthful stream if 
it had been let alone.” 

Edward had forgotten all about the saw-dust, the 

snuff, and his sanctimonious face. He stood there, 

flushed, ited and hand I was almost fright- 

ened. I knew well that there is danger when a high- 

spirited fellow breaks from a too great restraint that 

he will turn toa too great license; and I felt afraid 
to advise him. I didn’t consider myself a wicked 
fellow; but I had seen the world, and was about out 
of conceit with pompous religious people, and I felt 
atraid that I might influence my cousin wrongly. 

“* Ned,” I said, ‘‘ I’m not a very pious fellow, but I 
can give you a good piece of advice. Don’t do any- 
thing hastily. I know how you feel, and I could not 
endure your life; but I can see a good deal that is 
excellent in these people and their ways. Be as pa- 
tient as you can, and don’t give it to them to say that 
you are a reprobate. Cast off, as soon as you please, 
all the shams of their life, but don’t lose the good of 
it.” 

Ned turned on me with a half laugh. 

**You’re aspoilt minister,” he said. ‘I like your 
advice, and will follow it. But how about the me- 
nagerie?” Here he began to laugh. “Of course 
you know, you scamp! And isn’t it marvellous that 
no one suspects? Why, they’re babes! It’s too 
good a joke to spoil. I know 1 ought to warn them; 
but I can’t consent to lose the effect of this after- 
noon’s tableau. Fancy all the congregations assem- 
bled, the ladies in their best, the ministers and 
deacons leaning on their gold-headed canes, and 
looking over their white cravats, when suddenly 
enters a row of men in pink silk tights, and a brazen 
woman with a ruftie round her waist, standing on a 
horse’s back on one fuot! Now, really, Dode, I’m 
going to carry a smelling-bottle in every one of my 
pockets.” 

‘Edward Payson Brainard,” I said, solemnly, 
* how do you know that such men wear pink silk 
tights, and that brazen women come in with a ruffle 
round their waists, and ride standing on one foot?” 

The young man blushed, and dropped his eyes. 

*T have been there,” he said. 

“ Well, no matter about the rest of our talk. We 
managed to keep our countenances at the dinner- 
table, by avoiding each other’s eyes. 

The afternoon proved clear and bright, and there 
was a quiet bustle of preparation all over the town. 
At one o’clock, a stream of people began to wend 
their way towards the big tent, and by two o’clock 
the place was crowded. The tent had been kept 
strictly closed against the curious, and there was a 
little staring at sight of the saw-dusted circle, and 
the amphitheatre of seats. But it was whispered 
about that the animals were to be exhibited there, 
and the people gravely took their seats, after walk- 
ing round the line of cages. On one side was the 
elephant, picking up apples and ten-cent pieces (alas! 
it would take more than an elephant to pick up one 
now!)—and on the other stood the camelopard, about 

as ridiculous an animal as can be seen, all slope from 
his ears to the end of his tail, looking as if somebody 
had sat hard on to his back when he was in a soft 
state, and squat him down. This absurd beast stood 
nibbling hay from the top of a big cage. 

Ned and I, both in a perspiration, escorted aunt 
and the family trom cage to cage, admiring lions, 
bears, monkeys, leopards, and the rest. We saw 
everybody there, ministers and all, and nodded right 
and left, everybody delighted with the animals, and 
everybody looking askance on the amphitheatre. 

** My good man,” said my uncle, Deacon Brainard, 
to one of the keepers, “‘ what are these seats all for?” 

“To set on,” d the man, | ically. 

My uncle hesitated, started to ask something else, 
thought he wouldn’t, and finally proposed to my 
aunt to rest. She immediately seated herself on one 
of the planks by his side, and others followed their 
example. You know how sheep go over a wall, no 
matter if there’sa pit the other side. If one goes, 

the rest follow. That’s the way with most people. I 

stood on the corner of Boylston street, one day last 

month, on a wager that, without saying a word, I 

would make everybody look at the top of the 

Liberty-tree block. I stood and stared up there, and 

presently somebody, seeing me, stood and stared, 

and some people seeing us, stood and stared, and 
after a few minutes, I looked up and down Wash- 
ington street, and saw every approaching person 
staring at the roof of Liberty-tree block, and every 
person going away turning his or her head over his 
or her shoulder, to look. Hack and car drivers looked, 
and people in hacks and cars looked; and all they 
saw was the roof of Liberty-tree block. I saw some- 
thing better than that, a few hours after, at Parker’s, 
when I sat down to a neat little dinner fur two, at 
about fifteen dollars a plate; the result of one persis- 
tent stare out of my eyes. 

Well, it was on this same principle that the seats 
in the amphitheatre of the Marshfield menagerie 
were rapidly crowded. Deacon Brainard took the 
first seat, some other tired body dropped down, and 
the thing was done. It i to be g ily under- 
stood that something was about to happen. Sume- 
thing did happen. 

First, a band that now became visible, struck up a 
tune—deux temps. That was all very well. Music 
is a very fine thing. Next, a flap of canvas was 
poked through by a horse’s head, and two beautiful 














ly covered by a most unnecessary overcoat and long 

boots, stood in the ring, and, at the snap of his whip, 

the pretty quadrupeds would run round apart, or 

stop at meeting, and take two or three turns side by 

side, in real waltz-step. That wasn’t bad. They 

were pretty, well-trained animals, and it was not 

wicked to see them, though the whip did suggest 

that their proficiency might be partly owing to the 

use of the lash. 

Ned and 1 bad got away from our party, and were 

now hidden partly behind the Rev. Doctor Slocum, 

who had about as broad a back as a man can well 

have. The doctor didn’t seem to feel altogether 

comfortable. He kept whispering in the ear of his 

assistant, the Rev. John Barrows, and when these 

wonderful ponies danced daintily out of the ring and 

disappeared, I heard him say, in a cold and severe 

tone: 

“IT was not aware that there was to be any per- 

formance with horses. My impression was that the 
elephant was to exhibit feats of strength and sagacity, 

and that the serpents were to dance to music. Danc- 
ing is certainly a proper accomplishment for ser- 
pents,” said the reverend doctor, slightly elevating 
his voice, not to lose any opportunity of impressing 
morality upon the people. ‘‘And dancing was first 
introduced by the Serpent of serpents.” 

“ Grandpa,” said a little voice near him, ‘do they 
dance on their heads or their tails?” 

This highly sensible question was destined never 
to be answered. As I listened, watching the rever- 
end gentleman’s mouth open to speak, I saw it open 
suddenly very wide, and remain open, no breath 
apparently coming from it, after the first gasp. 

I followed the glance of his wildly staring eyes 
There they were! Twenty horsemen in pink tights 
that certainly had a terrible resemblance to flesh, 
and besides these tights, only a little spangled skirt 
a few inches long! They gatloped in jauntily, while 
the band played a dashing tune, and the audience 
sat as if turned to stone. And scarcely were they 
well spread around the ring, before the flap of canvas 
was again pulled aside, and in leaped the star of the 
performance. A star she was! A girl of perhaps 
eighteen or nineteen, slender and light as a fairy, 
with her long black hair braided with mock pearls 
and hanging down her back, her beautiful face 
wreathed in smiles, and covered with red and white 
paint. I’m ashamed to say that she didn’t wear 
much more than the men. I take a long time to tell 
it; but it was almost in the flash of an eye that the 
little slip of a mare she stood on came leaping in, 
then stvod stock still while this s)lph turned on the 
tips of her toes on her back, and kissed her fingers to 
one side of the house, then, turning a sudden and 
graceful summerset, came right side up in a flash, 


the house. 


which were immediately in commotion. 


indignation. 


the least aware that the 


and smilingly kissed her fingers to the other side of 


That turnover broke the spell of silence, and a 
chorus of feminine cries arose from the benches, 


“Stop this performance!” shouted the Rev. Doctor 
Slocum, shaking his cane, as he rose in majestic 


But the performers went on, without seeming in 
tion was not appl > 


over before the last boy left his seat, though we had 
plenty of help. The high-school master helped us, 
and was the last to go out of the tent, and the Rev. 
Mr. Barrows ventured back into the den of thieves, 
in order to snatch souls from peril. I noticed him 
glance towards the ring pretty often, and especially 
when mademoiselle was riding or dancing the rope. 
Didn’t the town authorities get hauled over the 
coals? But they managed to prove that they had 
not been to blame. The devil had helped his own, 
and they, innocent men! had been the dupes of their 
own innocence. 

The circus and menagerie left town the next morn- 
ing, making a grand procession through the streets, 
the band playing its best, the men staring at the 
windows and grinning. They had huge posters, 
carried as banners, on which they advertised them- 
selves as the Marshfield Circus. And by that name 
they went for years. 

Let me give a word of advice to any one who may 
think of visiting Marshfield. Never, if you hope to 
be received there, mention the words tent, theatre, 
circus, menagerie, elephant, or intimate that there 
are any wild animals in the world. And when you 
call at the Rev. Doctor Slocum’s, don’t say a word 
about having been in a pretty pickle, unless you 
want to set Mrs. Slocum into paroxysms of laughter, 
and her husband into apoplexy. The good lady 
hasn’t got over laughing at that affair yet, and they 
do say that the story might have been hushed up if 
it hadn’t been told so often by her. She can see a 
: joke, can Mrs. Doctor Slocum. 








MARINE COCKROACHES. 


Speaking of cockroaches, in no way is their cun- 
‘ning better exhibited than in the cautious and wary 
manner in which they conduct their attack upon a 
sleeper. We will suppose you have turned into your 
swinging cot, tucked in your toes, and left one arm 
uncovered, to guard your face. By-and-by, firsta 
tew spies creep slowly up the bulkhead, and have a 
look at you; if your eyes are open, they, slowly retire, 
trying to look as much at their ease as possible; butif 
you look round, they run off with such ridiculous 
haste and awkward length of steps, as to warrant 
the assurance that they were uptonogood. Pretend, 
however, to close your eyes, and soon after, one 
bolder than the rest walks down the pillow, and sta- 
tions himself at your cheek, inan attitude of silent 
and listening meditation. Here he stands for a few 
seconds, then cautiously lowering one teeler, he 
tickles your face; if you remain quiescent, the exper- 
iment is soon repeated; if you are still quiet, then 
you are supposed to be asleep, and the work of 
the night begins. The spy walks off in great 
haste, and soon returns with the working party. The 
hair is now searched for drops of oil; the ear is ex- 
amined for wax; in sound sleepers, even the mouth 
undergoes scrutiny; and every exposed part is put 
under the operation of gentle skinning. Now is the 
time to start up, and batter the bulkheads with your 
slipper.’ You are sure of half an hour’s good sport; 
but what then? The noise made by the brutes run- 
ning off brings out the rest; and before you are 
aware, every crevice or corner vomits forth its thou- 





the charming Mad iselle Estelle pi 
most graceful and agile manner—riding full tilt 
standing on one toe, while the other was raised to 
the level of her shoulder. 
O, ‘‘then and there was hurrying to and fro.” 
Such a stampede never was seen. Of course every- 
body hindered everybody else; and though they all 
moved about, nobody got out. ‘‘For those behind 
cried ‘ Forward!’ and those in front cried ‘ Back!’” 
I don’t like to be ill-natured; but really, it was 
curious how often some people whom I will not name 
did look back to see if the shameful performance was 
over. It wasn’t over, the grinning riders going 
through their evolutions with pitiless thoroughness. 
Fathers and mothers of families did seem in earnest, 
and flew about to gather and shield their flocks; but 
some very grave men squinted towards the diabolical 
ring; and not only men, but women. The girls 
blushed and giggled, and pulled their veils down 
over one eye while they peeped with the other, and 
* did wish they could get out,” and did not try toget 
out. Ned found use for his smeliing-bottle, for the 
fathers and mothers pushed mercilessly, and some had 
near been walked over, in the press. 
In our circumnavigation, Ned and I came upon 
the Rev. Doctor Slocum aud his wife, pushing to- 
wards the entrance. The doctor was looking straight 
ahead, his eyes flashing angrily, his face crimson 
with indignation and shame; but Mrs. Slocum, a fat, 
good-natured little body, was leaning on his arm, 
with her face half hidden in her pocket-handkerchief. 
It needed no second glance to tell me that she was in 
convulsions of laughter. 
“O pa,” she whispered, or tried to whisper, “ this’ll 
sound well at the anniversaries! He, he, he!” And 
she subsided into her cambric, again. 
The reverend doctor did not seem to have heard 
her, his whole energies being bent on getting himself 
out of the situation as soon as possible. 
Here the old lady spied Ned and me. 

“ Young men,” she said, trying to sober herself, 
“go instantly and get the high-school boys out of 
the tent. How dare you laugh, you young scamps? 
Go and do as I bid you.” 
We gave her a brace of “ Yes’ms,” and I heard her 
say, as she went off: 
“A pretty pickle for a doctor of divinity to get 
into!” 





tting in the 


sands, and the bulkheads all around are covered with 
racing, chasing, fighting, squabbling cockroaches. 
If you are wise, you will let them alone, and go qui- 
etly and philosophically to bed; for you may kill 
hundreds, and hundreds more will come to the 
funeral feast. So the sailors say, ‘‘ Let them sweat.” 
And sweat they do, and the least said about that 
the better. . 
Cockroaches are cannibals, practically and by pro- 
fession. They eat the dead bodies of their slain com- 
rades; and if any one of them gets sick or wounded, 
his companions, with a kindness and consideration 
which cannot be too highly appreciated, speedily put 
him out of pain, and, by way of reward for their own 
trouble, devour him. They have a decided relish for 
port wine. Seeing a large cockroach one day stand- 
ing on the top of a bottle of wine, part of which had 
been recently used, engaged in sipping what still ad- 
hered about the mouth, I pinned him to the cork, by 
means of a fine needle. <At first, he spun madly 
round and round on his pivot, but very soon tiring of 
this exercise, atid no doubt giving himself up for lost, 
he seemed to think he could not do better than drown 
his misery in the wine-cup, and in fact, die drunk. 
Accordingly, he r 1 the imbibation of the 
vinous fluid, as coolly as though nothing had occurred 
to interrupt his enjoyment. I was just thinking of 
extracting the needle, when another cockroach, who 
had no doubt observed his helpless condition, and 
determined to profit by it, crawled up, and attacked 
him in the rear. The other wheeled about and 
stood on the defensive, and a very exciting fight took 
place, the attacking party endeavoring to get up be- 
bind, and the attacked wheeling round on the needle, 
to keep his front to the foe, and dealing the assailant 
such powerful blows as to keep him for the time ef- 
fectuaHy at bay. Round and round the bottle’s 
mouth whirled the couple, fighting with such deter- 
mination and spirit that there seemed little likeli- 
hood of the fight coming to a termination; and there 
is no knowing how the battle would have been de- 
cided, had not two other brave and warlike roaches, 
scenting the battle from afar, suddenly appeared on 
the field, and taken part against the unhappy wine- 
bibber. He was now simultaneously attacked in 
front and rear, and very soon his struggles were over. 
His wings were rent in ribbons; then one leg, then 
another, was torn off; and he was in a fair way to be 





war of the Revolution, was born in Barnstable, Mas- 
sachusetts, in 1754. 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEIRS AND OURS. 


BY MRS. WILKINSON. 
eee 


‘Twas a tiny rosewood thing, 

Satin-lined and downy-pillowed, 

That I saw by chance one day, 

In the undertaker’s sleigh, 

Stopping just across the way. 
**Some one dead!"’ I paused to say— 
* Dead !—just over ‘cross the way !"" 


Ah! I mused, how very small 
Is the silken velvet pall; 

Just one yard, and that is all. 
And I wondered they should lay 
Such a wealth of love away, 
With the little form of clay, 

So very small, across the way! 


But again the shadow sped 
Arrow-like from overhead; 

And our precious darling lay, 
Stark and dead, this side the way. 
Ah! I wonder not to-day, 

At the love across the way— 

The wealth of love across the way! 
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[Compiled exprioocy for The Flag of our Union.) 
BY JEREMIAH COLBURN. 
DR. JAMES THACHER, 

A SURGEON in the American army during the 


He studied medicine with Dr. 
Abner Hersey, of Barnstable, a celebrated physician 
of that time, and completed his studies in January, 
1775, at the commencement of the attempts of the 
British ministry to subjugate the American colonies. 
With recommendations from General Joseph Otis, of 
Barnstable, a brother of the distinguished patriot, 
James Otis, he proceeded to Watertown, where the 
Provincial Congress was then in session; upon pre- 
senting his letters to Hon. James Warren, President 
of that body, he was most favorably and courteously 
received. His name was at once placed on the list 
of candidates for examination, for service in the 
Provincial Hospital at Cambridge. On the 10th of 
July, 1775, Dr. Thacher says in his journal: “The 
medical candidates, sixteen in number, were sum- 
moned before the board for examination. This busi- 
ness occupied four hours; the suljects were anatomy, 
physiology, surgery and medicine. It was not long 
after, that I was happily relieved from suspense, by 
receiving the sanction and acceptance of the board, 
with some acceptable instructions relative to the 
fuithfal discharge of duty, and the humane treat- 
ment of those soldiers who may have the misfortune 
to require my assistance. Six of our number were 
privately rejected as being found unqualified.” 
He received his appointment from the Provincial 
Congress, on the 15th of July, 1775, to the office of 
surgeon’s mate in the hospital at Cambridge, Dr. 
John Warren, the brother of General Joseph War- 
ren, being the senior surgeon. ‘On the 18th of 
February, 1776 Dr. John Mprgan, of Philadelphia, 
was appointed by Cong Director General of our 
hospitals instead of Dr. Benjamin Church, removed. 
Since his arrival here, a new and systematic arrange- 
ment in the medical department has taken place; 
the number of surgeon’s mates in the hospital is to 
be reduced, and jes in regi ts are to be 
supplied. I have been subjected to another exam- 
ination by Dr. Morgan, and received from him the 
appointment of surgeon’s mate to Dr. David Town- 
send, in the regiment commanded by Colonel Asa 
Whitcomb, stationed in the barracks on Prospect 
Hill.” 
Afterwards, the regiment was stationed at Rox- 
bury, where they were quartered in the large and 
elegant mansion formerly belonging to Governor 
William Shirley. His regiment remained at Dor. 
chester and in the vicinity, until the evacuation of 
the British troops from Boston on the 17th of March, 
1776. Dr. Thacher was present when the Declara- 
tion of Independ was proclaimed from the bal- 
cony of the State House, in State street, on the 18th 
of July. “On this most joyful occasion . Colonels 
Whitcomb and Sargeant’s regiments were paraded 
under armsin King street (now State street), and 
also a detachment from the Massachusetts regiment 
of artillery with two field-pieces. A number of the 
members of the Council and House of Representa- 
tives, the magistrate, clergymen, selectmen, and a 
large number of other gentlemen of Boston, and the 
neighboring towns, assembled in the Council Cham- 
ber. At one o’clock the Declaration was proclaimed 
by Colonel Thomas Crafts, and was received with 
much joy. Three buzzas from the concourse of peo- 
ple were given, after which thirteen pieces of can- 
non were fired from Fort Hill, and from Dorchester 
Neck, the Castle, Nantasket, etc. The detachment 
of artillery in King street discharged their cannon 
thirteen times, which was followed by the two regi- 
ments in thirteen separate divisions.” 
In August, 1776, Dr. Thacher fullowed his regiment, 
which had been ordered to Ticonderoga; they passed 
through Worcester, Springtield, Charlestown in New 
Hampshire, and over the Green Mountains to 
Skeensboro’, which was the rendezvous fur the Con- 
tinental troops and militia destined to Ticonderoga. 
Ticonderoga is situated on an angle of lan! forming 




















little riderless ponies came in, prancing and dancing 
round the ring, tothe music. A man very thorough- 











It took Ned and me a great while to get the high- 
school boys out. Indeed, the performance was.quite 


eaten alive, had I not at that instant placed the bottle 
in a basin of water, and drowned the whole three. 

















the western shore of Lake Champlain, being twelve 
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miles south of the old fortress at Crown Point; and 
about one hundred and ten miles north of Albany. 

On the 1st of April, 1777, Colonel Whitcomb’s regi- 
ment returned to New England, their term of ser- 
vice having expired. Dr. Thacher at this time re- 
ceived an appointment as surgeon’s mate, from Dr. 
Jonathan Potts, surgeon general in the hospital 
under his charge. From this period until the sur- 
render of Genera! Burgoyne, in October, 1777, Dr. 
Thacher was in constant service. 

In December, the sick and wounded soldiers under 
his charge at Albany having recovered, Dr. Potts, 
the surgeon general of the army, as a compliment 
for his attention, skill and assiduity to his patients, 
awarded him a generous and valuable present, and 
a furlough for forty days, for the purpose of visiting 
his friends in Massachusetts. He performed the 
journey ou horseback to Boston and Barnstable, and 
returned two days before the expiration of his fur- 
lough,‘and resumed his duties in the hospital. In 
June, 1778, the hospital was removed from Albany to 
the Highlands, near West Point, on the Hudson 
River. In November, Dr. Thacher, at the request of 
Colonel Gibson, called on General Lafayette, then at 
Fishkill, N. Y., and was received by that nobleman 
in a polite and affable manner. He was just recov- 
ering from a fever, and was in his chair of con- 
valescence. He describes him ‘as nearly six feet 
high, large, but not corpulent, being not more than 
twenty-one years of age. He is not very elegant in 
his form, his shoulders being broad and high, nor is 
there a perfect symmetry in his features; his forehead 
is remarkably high, his nose large and long, eyebrows 
prominent and projecting over a fine animated hazel 
eye. His countenance is interesting and impressive. 
He converses in broken English, and displays the 
manners and address of an accomplished gentleman.” 

He passed the winter of 1778-9, in New Jersey; 
“ Having continued to live under cover of canvas- 
tents most of the winter, we have suffered extremely 
from exposure to cold and storms. Our soldiers have 
been employed six or eight weeks in constructing 
log-huts, which are at length completed, and both 
officers and soldiers are now under comfortable cov- 
ering for the remainder of the winter. Log-houses 
are constructed with the trunks of trees cut into 
various lengths, according to the size intended, and 
are firmly ted by notches cut at their extrem- 
ities in the manner of dovetailing. The vacancies 
between the logs are filled in with plastering con- 
sisting of mud and clay. The rvof is formed of 
similar pieces of timber and covered with hewn 
slabs.’’ 

In July, 1779, Dr. Thacher resigned his commission 
in Colonel Gibson’s regiment, and joined the regi- 
ment of Colonel Henry Jackson, at Providence, R. I. 
The officers of this Massachusetts regiment were 
Colonel Henry Jackson, Lieutenant Colonel David 
Cobb, and Major Lemuel Trescott. ‘Colonel Henry 
Jackson, who commands our regiment, is a native of 
Boston; he is very respectable as a commander, is 
gentlemanly in his manners, strongly attached to 
military affairs, and takes a peculiar pride in the dis- 
cipline and martial appearance of his regiment.” 

In August, 1779, Dr. Thacher accompanied his reg- 
iment to Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, return- 
ing on the 15th of September, when they encamped 
at the Castle in Boston harbor. On the 26th of Sep- 
tember, they were ordered to join the army under 
General Gates, at Rhode Island. From this time 
until October, 1780, Dr. Thacher was in active ser- 
vice; he was present at West Point, at the time of 
the treason of General Benedict Arnold, and at the 
capture of Major Andre, whose execution he wit- 
nessed at Tappan, on the 2d of October. The winter 
was passed in the Highlands near West Point, where 
he says, “the weather is remarkably cold, and our 
tents are comfortless. For three days I have not 
been able to procure food enough to appease my ap- 
petite; we are threatened with starvation.” 

In July, 1781, Dr. Thacher joined the corps of light- 
infantry, selected from several New England regi- 
ments, under the command of Colonel Alexander 
Scammel, who was afterwards killed at the siege of 
Yorktown, on the 30th of September, 1781. He con- 
tinued in the army until its disbandment in 1783, 
having served through its continuance of seven 
years; when, he settled at Plymouth, Mass., as a 
physician and surgeon, where he resided until his 
death on the 24th of May, 1844, in the ninety-first 
year of his age. 








A PARIS WEDDING INCIDENT. 

A wedding took place at the Madeleine church, be- 
tween a noble gentleman and lady, and among the 
crowd gathered outside to see the splendid bridal 
party was a miserable beggar about twelve years old. 
Now in Paris every one who has not something to 
sell is carried off to the police house—if they stop 
in the streets, as this one did—and accordingly 
an oflicer was just asking her if she had anything to 
dispose of, and the poor thing was trembling in every 
limb for fear of imprisonment, when a sweet little 
girl, a sister of the bride, overhearing the policeman 
as she passed by, to save the ragged offender, quickly 
placed in her hand a superb bouquet she was carry- 
ing and answering for her said—‘ Yes, she has these 
flowers, but she asks too much andI cannot buy 
them.” As she turned to go on, an old gentleman, 
who saw and understood it all, stepped forward, and 
putting a gold piece in the poor child’s palm, remark- 
ed, ‘* I will give twenty francs for it,” and presented 
it to the amiable little angel whose goodness had been 
more fragrant and beautiful than the choicest blos- 
som that ever graced a garden. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
STORY OF A FLOWER-LEAF. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





In the meadow where I bloomed, skipped and 
played two lovely childen, a maiden with golden 
floating hair, and a boy some years older with brown 
hair. They chased butterflies, at least the maiden 
did, but the boy looked more at her than at the 
gay-colored moths. They were the children of 
neighbors. 

“ O dear!” cried the maiden, “it is getting damp, 
and here isa wide ditch. There it flies! the most 
beautiful butterfly, like a peacock’s eye, and I can- 
not follow!” 

She stood grieving by the ditch, as if a great hap- 
piness were vanishing from her before she had even 
owned it. Who knew whether she could ever reach 
it? 

“Never mind,” said the boy, “I will carry you 
over the ditch.” 

**No, no! you will let me fall!” she cried. 

But there fluttered the butterfly close on the edge 
of the ditch, and she could have caught it fast in her 
net. The boy would have gone away offended, but 
the fair child, still looking after the butterfly, beck- 
oned him back. 

“Quick!” she cried, “‘ there he is again!” 

And the boy took her in his arms, and stepped into 
the ditch. There he stood with his dear lovely bur- 
den. 

“What will you give me,” he asked, “fur this 
service?” 

“Nothing! but hurry, Iam too heavy for you.” 

“Nothing? then I will stay here.” 

“Naughty boy! you sink deeper all the time! what 
will you have?” 

“A kiss!” 

* Foolish boy!’ she said, and looked down as she 
turned away her head. 

**O, the lovely forget-me-nots!’? then she exclaim- 
ed, forgetting her danger and the demands of her 
carrier. “ You must gather them for me.” And 
she quickly sprang from his arms to the opposite 
bank. The boy still stood in the diteb. 

“ The forget-me-nots?” he asked. 

“Ah, yes, the forget-me-nots!”’ 

He bent to pluck them, and she clapped her hands 
for joy. 

* What will you do with the flowers?” he asked. 

“T shall put them in asaucer, with some water, 
lay a stone on the stems, and put them in my moth- 
er’s room. Then they willall grow up and blos- 
som.” 

For a little while they both sat on the bank to- 
gether. The maiden took up the flowers which he 
had plucked, and made a nice little cluster of them 
in her lap. The boy looked perfectly happy, and had 
already forgotten that she had denied him the kiss, 

“Give me one flower for a remembrance,” he en- 
treated. 

“No! why did you wish a little while ago to ex- 
tort a kiss from me?” 

She gathered up her apron by the corners, and 
ran home. The boy frowned .and shook his fist at 
her. Then he also went his way, but found no pleas- 
ure in it. 

It happened to us forget-me-nots as she had said. 
A tew days after, the mischievous boy had already 
forgotten about the butterfly, the refused kiss, and 
the refused forget-me-nots, but we had grown high, 
had put forth buds, and bent our heads around the 
stone which separated us, in order to talk, and to 
ask about the boy whom we had not seen for so 
long. 

At length he came in. He had a message from 
his mother to the mother of his playmate, and when 
he had given it, his eyes fell upon the forget-me-not 
saucer. The blood mounted in his cheeks, and as 
the mother turned away, he stepped up, broke the 
stem on which,I bloomed, and put it tn the button- 
hole of his waistcoat. 

“ Whatare you doing?” asked the mother. 

“ Nothing,” he said, but he grew still redder, and 
held his cap befvre the furget-me-not. Soon after, I 
faded between the leaves of his Latin grammar. 
There I remained fur a long time, until it was win- 
ter, and snow lay upon the ground. One day the 
boys were snow-balling in the schoolyard; the books 
were thrown hastily upon the wood-pile, so that I 
fellout, and was atterwards carried away with the 
wood, and burned in the stove in the schoolroom; 
just at the moment when the boy received a rebuke, 
because during the lesson he turned over the leaves 
of his grammar and would not tell what he was look- 
ing for. But I have never had the slightest idea 
why he blushed when he took me from the saucer. 
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CONCLUSIVE. 


Early in the war, when all were more or less green 
in the war business, an ‘officer of the day ” report- 
ed to General Rosecrans that he had arrested an of- 
ficer for some irregularity. 

** What did you do with him?” 

* Put him in the guard-house?” 

“You can’t put a commissioned officer in the 
guard-house!” said Rosecrans, excitedly. 

“ Yes Ll can,” said Green. 

* Bat that is contrary to the regulations.” 

“T don’t care what the regulations say; he’s 
there, any how!” was the conclusive reply. 





drs. Caudle’s Curtain Pectures. 





LECTURE No. VIII. 


CAUDLE HAS BEEN MADE A MASON.—MRS. CAUDLE 
INDIGNANT AND CURIOUS. 


« Now, Mr. Caudle,—Mr. Caudle, I say: O! you 
can’t be asleep already, I know—now, what I mean 
to say is this; there’s no use, none at all, in our hav- 
ing any disturbance about the matter; but, at last 
my mind’s made up, Mr. Caudle; I shall leave you. 
Either I know all you’ve been doing to-night, or to- 
morrow morning I quit the house. No, no; there’s 
an end of the marriage state, I think—an end of all 
confidence between man and wife—if a husband’s to 
have secrets and keep ’em all to himself. Pretty se- 
erets they must be, when his wife can’t know ’em! 
Not fit for any decent person to know, I’m sure, if 
that’s the case. Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel, 
there’s a good soul, tell me what’s it all about? A 
pack of nonsense, I dare say; still,—not that I care 
much about it,—still, I should like to know. There’s 
adear. Eh? O, don’t tell me there’s nothing in it: 
I know better. I’m not a fool, Mr. Caudle; I know 
there’s a good deal in it. Now, Caudle; just tell me 
a little bit of it. I’m sure I’d tell you anything. You 
know I would. Well? 

“Caudle, you’re enough to vex a saint! Now, 
don’t you think you’re going to sleep; because you’re 
not. Do you suppose I’d ever suffered you to go and 
be a Mason, if I didn’t suppose I was to know the 
secret, too? Not that it’s anything to know, I dare 
say; and that’s why I’m determined to know it. 

“But I know what it is; O, yes, there can be no 
doubt. The secret is, to ill use poor women; to 
tyrannize over em; to make ’em your slaves; espe- 
cially your wives. It must be something of the sort, 
or you wouldn’t be ashamed to have it known. 
What’s right and proper never need be done in se- 
cret. It’s an insult toa woman for aman to be a 
Freemason, and let his wife know nothing of it. But, 
poor soul! she’s sure to know it somehow—for nice 
husbands they all make. Yes, yes; a part of the se- 
cret is to think better of all the world than their own 
wives and families. 1’m sure men have quite enough 
to care for—that is, if they act properly—to care for 
them they have at home. They can’t have much 
care to spare for the world besides. 

‘* And I suppose they call you Brother Caudle? A 
pretty brother, indeed! Going and dressing yourself 
up in an apron like a turnpike man—for that’s what 
you look like. And I should like to know what the 
apron’s for? There must be something in it not 
very respectable, I’m sure. Well, I only wish I was 
queen for a day or two. I’d put anend to Freema- 
sonry, and all such trumpery, I know. 

“Now, come, Caudle; don’t let’s quarrel. Eh! 
You’re not in pain, dear? What’s it all about? 
What are you lying laughing thereat? But I’ma 
fool to trouble my head about you. 

“And you’re not going to let me know the secret, 
eh? You mean to say,—you’re not? Now, Caudle, 
you know it’s a hard matter to put me in a passion— 
not that I care about the secret itself: no, I wouldn’t 
give a button to knowit, fur it’s all nonsense, I’m 
sure. It isn’t the secret I care about: it’s the slight, 
Mr. Caudle; it’s the studied insult that a man pays 
to his wife, when he thinks of going through the 
world keeping sumething to himself which he wont 
let her know. Man and wife one, indeed! I should 
like to know how that can be when a man’s a Mason 
—when he keeps a secret that sets him and his wife 
apart? Ha, you men make the laws, and so you 
take good care to have all the best of ’em to your- 
selves: otherwise a woman ought to be allowed a 


-divorce when a man becomes a Mason: when he’s 


got a sort of corner-cupboard in his heart—a secret 
place in his mind—that his poor wife isn’t allowed to 
rummage! 

* Caudle, you shan’t close your eyes for a week— 
no, you shan’t—unless you tell me some of it. Come, 
there’s a good creature; there’sa love. I’m sure, 
Caudle, I wouldn’t refuse you anything—and you 
know it, or ougbt to know it by this time. I only 
wish I had a secret! To whom should I think of 
confiding it, but to my dear husband? I should be 
miserable to keep it to myself, and you know it. 
Now, Caudle? . 

“Was there ever sucha man? A man, indeed! 
A brute!—yes, Mr. Caudle, an unfeeling, brutal 
creature, when you might oblige me, and you wont. 
I’m sure I don’t object to you’re being a Mason: not 
at all, Caudle; I dare say it’s a very good thing; I 
dare say it is—it’s only your making a secret of it 
that vexes me. But you'll tell me—you’ll tell your 
own Margaret? You wont! You’re a wretch, Mr. 
Caudle. 

«But I know why. Oyes,Icantell. The fact is, 
you’re ashamed to let me know what a fool they’ve 
been making of you. That’sit. You, at your time 
of life—the father of a family! I should be ashamed 
of myself, Candle. 

“And I suppose you'll be going to what you call 
your Lodge every night, now? Lodge, indeed! 
Pretty place it must be, where they don’t admit 
women. Nice goings on, I daresay. Then you call 
one another brethren. Brethren! I’m sure you’d 
relations enough; you didn’t want any more. 

** But I know what all this Masunry’s about. It’s 
only an excuse to get away from your wives and 
families, that you may feast and drink together; 
that’s all. That’s the secret. And to abuse women 
—as if they were inferior animals, and not to be 
trusted. That’s the secret; and nothing else. 














Now, Caudle, don’t let us quarrel. Yes, I know 
you’re in pain. Still, Caudle, my love; Caudle! 
Dearest, I say—Caudle!” 

*T recollect nothing more,” says Caudle, “for I 
had eaten a hearty supper, and somehow became 
oblivious.” 


A SWEET THINGIN CHIGNONS. 
UNCLE TEAZLE. 





FAnnNy. 

Uncle. Now, my dear Fanny, it is your birthday, 
Let me see, how old are you? Not yet arrived at 
years of discretion, eh? Well, my dear, here is a 
little present for you—a little scientific instrument. 
Science is fashionable now, you know. Here is a 
microscope, to study minute botany with—and en- 
tomology. 

Fanny. O, thank you, uncle! 

Uncle. Entomology; science of insects, you know. 
Minute entomology; of insects not visible to the 
naked eye. Mites in cheese, for instance. 

Fanny. Nasty, horrid things! 

Uncle. Well, if you like better, diminutive water- 
insects; the water-flea and the cyclops—and such. 
But [suppose you would wish to eschew mites. I 
mean not eat them? 

Fanny. O yes, uncle! 

Uncle. Tien you should examine your cheese, 
With this you can. Other things also, besides cheese. 
There is cheese—and there are chignons. 

Fanny. “Chignons” and “ cheese” sounds odd. 

Uncle. Yes, my dear. Alliteration. But cheese 
and chignons have more in common than Ch. How- 
ever, you think chignons are “the cheese,” eh? 

Fanny. They are the fashion, uncle, dear. 

Uncle. Yes; they are the fushion. So were “ fronts ” 
in my young days. Both talse hair. Wise ladies 
then wore it before; now they wear it behind. The 
dandies of the day used, as they said, to quiz it. 

Fanny. Quiz? 

Uncle. Yes. It was one of their slang words—de- 
rived from looking through an eye-glass, called a 
quizzing-glass. Meant to inspect, as it were, ad 
ridicule. Now, their successurs, the swells, quiz 
chignons. But you can quiz your chignon yourself— 
with your microscope. 

Fanny. Why should I, uncle? 

Uncle. To see if it contains any gregarines. 

Fanny. Gregarines! Law, 1 should ihink they 
were pretty. 

Uncle. No, my dear, they are parasites. Parasites 
of parasites. 

Fanny. Now, nonsense, uncle. I know what a 
parasite is, ‘‘ One who frequents rich tables, and earns 
his welcome by flattery.”—Dr. Johnson, 

Uncle. ‘The little fleas have oiher fleas, and 
smaller fleas to bite ’em. Thcse smaller fleas have 
lesser fleas; and so ad infinitum.” Fleas are para- 
sites. But gregarines are not ticvas. 

Fanny. Ashould hope not. But what are they, 
then? 

Uncle. “Little dark brown knots,” my love, 
which “ are seen at the tree end of the hair, and may 
even be distinguished by the naked eye. These are 
gregarines.” They are the discovery of a M. Linde- 
mann, a Russian prof ssor, whose country has doubt- 
less affurded him a fine field for observation in this 
branch of zoology. 

Fanny. Zoology, uncle? 

Uncle. Yes, my dear. These little dark-brown 
knots are not inanimate objects, 

Fanny. Ught 

Unele. They “ have a most ignoble ancestry and 
habitation, being found in the interior of—” 

Fanny. What? 

Uncle. Never mind. They are, as I said, para- 
sites. “They are not easily destroyed. They resist 
the effects of drying and even of boiling.” Nothing, 
in short, but corrosive things that injure the hair 
will kill them. 

Fanny. O, the horrid things! O, the abominable, 
dreadful, disgusting, nasty creatures! 

Uncle. According to M. Lindemann, seventy-six 
per cent. of the false hair used for chignons in Russia 
is infested with them. 

Fanny. That’s enough, uncle! 

Uncle. In the conditions of a ball-room he says, 
they grow and multiply; fly about in millions, get 
inhaled, drop on the refreshments—in fact— 

Fanny. O uncle, don’t say any more, please. 
Stand out of the way fromthe grate, do. I wont 
wear the thing another moment. (Tears of her 
chignon.) 

Uncle. Stay; wouldn’t you like to examine it? 

Fanny. No! There! [lings it into. the fire.) 
There’s an end of it! 

Uncle. And its inhabitants. Well done, Fanny! 
Let it blaze—with them. And now, by way of sub- 
stitute for chignon at your poll, to weara chaplet, 
circlet, or whatever you call it, on your crown, here, 
take this bank-note. Now you will show that you 
have a taste of your own, and leave gregarious young 
ladies to wear ehignons with gregarines. 

(Scene closes.) 





CHARACTER. 
Men are to be estimated, as Johnson says, by the 
mass of character. A block of tin may have a grain 
of silver, but still it is tin; and a block of silver may 
have an alloy of tin, but still it is silver. The mass 
of Elijah’s character was excellent; yea he was not 
without ailoy. The mars of Jehu’s character was 
base; yet he had a portion of zeal which was directed 
by God’s great ends. But men are made the same 
use of as scaffolds; they are employed as means to 





erect a building, and then taken down and destroyed. 
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{Written for TheFlag of cur Union.) 
GONE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


O dear old path, so still and sweet, 
Across the meadow'’s rosy floor, 
‘Tis springtime, but those little feet 

Will never find you any more. 


The scented woods are white with flowers, 
Where you peep in, o'er the bright stream, 
And in their folded purple bowers 
The fairy laurels droop and dream. 


And violet eyes as blue as hers, 
Lift smilingly where’er you look, 

And every little breeze that stirs 
Trembles a daisy in its nook. 


Gay columbines, with bees for crowns, 
Nod jauntily beside the wall, 

And, crowding all the golden downs, 
The kingcups quiver, slight and tall. 


But still the little fingers sleep, 
The flowers pine unplucked away, 
The brooklets, singing slower, creep, 
And wonder what hath made her stay. 


There is a meadow cool and fair, 
Still, with white lilies on its breast, 
Forever green, and safely there 
The little feet may play or rest. 


And there our little maid doth roam, 
Beyond the dim light of our May, 

And angels keep her in their home 
So chained with love that she must stay. 


Ah, well it is that her glad feet 
Were spared from any darker way, 
But stepped from off your daisies sweet, 
To the broad path of endless day. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
PETER FRANCISCO, 


BY JAMES DABNEY. 
~~~ 


WHEN I was a young man, which was many years 
ago, dear reader, I chanced to be on a visit to some 
friends in the State of Virginia. One day mine host, 
who was a genial, warm-hearted old planter, pro- 
posed to me that we should go over to the court- 
house, as the court was to convene that day. Court 
day in Virginia being an institution peculiar to the 
“Old Dominion,” I was told that I would be fully 
repaid by the interest of the scene, for the exertion I 
should make to get there. 

** You will see there all the notables of the coun- 
try,” said my host, ‘and many of them 1 assure you 
are characters worth seeing.” 

I readily consented to the arrangement, and in due 
time found myself seated in my host’s comfortable 
carriage, rolling over a dusty road, bordered by long 
lines of “‘ worm fences,’’ and waving acres of tobacco 
plants. In about an hour we reached the courthouse 
where we found a crowd assembling. There were 
vehicles of every description, some of which cer- 
tainly must have been made by the pattern which 
Noah took with him into theark. There were beasts 
of all kinds, from the mule, and the rawboned hack, 
to the thoroughbred, whose lofty head and flashing 
eye told of the pure blood that coursed through his 
veins. Allclasses of people were present, and the 
variety of costume which I saw would have puzzled 
the ingenuity of the greatest artist alive. Even Gus- 
tave Dore, with all his talent for the grotesque, would 
have found a new field for study here. 

My enjoyment of the scene was greatly heightened 
by the good-natured comments of my host. He 
knew everybody on the court green, and all about 
them, and his descriptions and anecdutes were all 
given with a wit and piquancy that was brilliant. 
My attention was drawn from the crowd to a single 
individual somewhat removed from it. He wasatall, 
powerfully-built man, and in spite of his age, which 
seemed very great, bore himself with a firmness and 

erectness that a young man might have envied. His 
face was bronzed, and his hair quite white, but his 
eyes were still bright and sparkling. He was dress- 
ed very plainly—in homespun, and his clothes were 
cut in the style of the past generation. I knew at a 
glance that he was no ordinary man, and I asked my 
host who he was. 
“ That,” replied the planter, “that is one of the 
noblest men in the country. He’sa grand old man, 
indeed, sir. You must let me introduce you to him 
before we go home.” 
“ But what is his name?” I asked. 
“Ol! it is Peter Francisco. He is one of the sur- 
vivors of the Revolution, and he bore quite a promi- 
nent part in it.” 
I was introduced to the old man during the day, 
and found him all that my host had claimed for 
him. 
Peter Francisco was, as his name indicates, of 
French parentage. His parents had settled in Vir- 
ginia some thirty years before the Revolution, and in 
a short while after their arrival there he was born. 
At an early day he gave signs of being possessed of a 
most unusual degree of physical strength, and as he 
grew up tomarhood, he became noted in the neigh- 
borhood as a “second Samson.” In every country 
match where feats of strength were performed, he 
was the successful champion, and his exploits were so 
marked and extraordinary, that the recitals of them 


based upon evidence too strong to be doubted. One 
of these performances may serve to show my 
meaning. 
At the outbreak of the Revolution Peter Francisco, 
then a well-to-do farmer, enlisted in the Virginia 
troops, and was assigned to the force stationed in the 
lower part of the State to check the descents of the 
British, who controlled the Chesapeake and the 
neighboring waters. Many gallant encounters which 
have never found their way into the general history 
of the war, took place between this force and the 
enemy. After the transfer of the war to the South, 
these troops were added to the division of Lafayette 
and rendered good service under him. 

At one period of the struggle Lafayette was re- 
treating through Virginia with Cornwallis in hot 
pursuit. As the troops passed through what is now 
Brunswick county, Peter Francisco resolved to pay 
@ visit to his home which was only a few miles dis- 
tant from the line of march of the American army. 
He obtained the necessary permission from his com- 
It was a dangerous under- 
taking, for Tarleton’s dragoons were scouring the 
country, cutting off all stragglers from the rebel 
army, and showing quarter to none. Nevertheless, 
Peter resolved to make the attempt, trusting to his 
knowledge of the country, and the friendship of the 
people, to enable him to escape any danger. His 
name had become a terror to the British, and Tarle- 
ton had offered twenty guineas for his head. 

He reached his home in safety, spent one day with 
his family, and then set out to rejoin the army. 
Not far distant from where the courthouse now 
stands then stood a tavern, kept by one of Francisco’s 
friends. Ashe had to pass this tavern on his route, 
Francisco resolved to halt there and procure dinner. 
The host welcomed him warmly, and at once pro- 
ceeded to prepare a meal fur him, which was after 
some delay announced in readiness. 

But the host, though professedly a friend to the 
patriots, was in reality a tory, and he no sooner 
saw the famous Francisco enter his house, than he 
sent word to the camp of Tarleton’s legion, that an 
opportunity was now offered them of securing their 


mander and set out. 


enemy. 


bad the desired effect. 


sell his life as dearly as possible. 


for his life. Francisco w&® a g 


While eating, Francisco deposited his sabre and 
pistols on a table back of him. The meal had been 
purposely prepared with great care in order to in- 
duce him to delay over it as long as possible, and it 


Suddenly he was aroused by the sound of horses’ 
feet, and he sprang up inalarm. Through the open 
window he could see a party of red-coated dragoons 
galloping up the road. Looking around for his 
weapons, he found that they were missing, and at 
the same time he caught a glimpse of the landlord 
in the next room beckoning the troopers on. The 
whole plot was now clear to him, and with an oath 
he sprang into the room, and seizing the landlord in 
his powerful grasp, hurled him through the window 
carrying the sash with him. Then leaping out him- 
self, he prepared to make a rush for his horse, which 
he had left tied to a rack in the yard. 

As he reached the lawn he heard a shout, and 
looking up saw two dragoons in front of him, and 
seven more about an eighth of a mile behind, scat- 
tering in different directions in order to surround 
him. It was too late to escape, and he prepared to 


As the foremost dragoon dashed up, with sabre 
raised to cut him down, Francisco sprang at the horse 
and seizing it by the bit, and throwing all his im- 
mense strength into the effort, fhrew the animal 
over on its side, bringing the rider down with it. 
Then it was but the work of a moment to seize the 
trooper’s sabre, and despatch him. 
trooper arrived, Francisco killed him with a single 
sweep of the sword. There were now seven more to 
deal with, but fortunately for him they were ap- 
proaching him separately and from different direc- 
tions. He secured the pistols of one of the fallen 
men, and as the third trooper came up he shot him. 
Three now chanced to arrive at the same time, and 
these made a combined attack upon him. 
fended himself gallantly, but he had hard work to do 
so successfully. One he dragged from his saddle, and 
threw to the ground with a force that stunned the 
fellow, a second he clove tothe very shoulders with 
his sabre, and the third he ran through the heart. 

The remaining three now came up, but seeing the 
fate of their companions, wheeled about to escape. 
Francisco, however, caught one of them, and drag- 
ged him to the gronnd. Tke fellow begged piteously 
man in most 


When the other 





things, but his blood was up now. 


that you may go.” 


the fall was fearful to him. 


you.” 


itated into the stable yard. 
Francisco then 





off to rejoin the army, 

















hain like sheer fabrications, were not they 


visit the locality. 


“Tl tell you what I’lldo with you,” he shouted. 
“T’ll pitch you over that fence, and if you can stand 


So saying, he dragged the fellow to the fence which 
enclosed the stable yard, and lifting him as though 
he were a feather, he swung him over the top into 
the yard. The fellow fell with a tremendous crash, 
and from the groan he uttered, it was evident that 


“‘ Now,” said Francisco, ‘ I’ll send your horse after 
He then seized the horse, and, wonderful as it may 
seem, threw it against the fence with such force that 


the boarding gave way, and the animal was precip- 


ted his own horse, and after 
securing the arms of the men he had vanquished, set 


To-day, the spot where this deed was performed, is 
pointed out with pride by the Virginians, to all who 


He de- 


LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* LADY FLAVIA.” 





CHAPTER XXV. 


THE PICNIC AT 8T. PAGANS. 


THE fourth of August, long looked forward to by 
the younger and more enthusiastic of the invited 
guests, came at last, and it was a fine day. For 
once, the discontented proverb which connects a 
British picnic with umbrellas and goloshes was jsig- 
nally put to shame. The sun began his triumph in 
a sky without a cloud. 
A glorious day. There was just enough breeze 
to prevent the bright-colored little flags of the Shell- 
ton-on-Sea pleasure-boats, arow upon the beach, 
from drooping like bunches of red or blue driftweed 
against the mast. But there was not wind enough 
to fill the white sails of those janty shallops, flatter- 
ingly entitled the Delight, the Calypso, the Frolic, 
and so forth—snares for the sea-sick Londoner. The 
spreading sea itself, purple and gold upon the shal- 
lows and rocky reefs inshore, was green and smooth 
beyond, and, on the horizon, of darkest purple. 
Picnics are very variously considered by different 
members of the human race, and they even vary 80 
much, one from another, that it is hard to class them 
together. There are picnics of herbs, with much 
love and fun, and honest enjoyment, even as there 
are fetes champetres, where the most succulent of 
stalled oxen cannot atone for the hatred, the weari- 
ness, and the boredom that supply the sauce. Six or 
eight worthy people, a family group, supplemented 
by a few friends, may be seen under a tree, orona 
breezy hill, quite happy over the bread and sausages 
which they have providently brought with them, 
wrapped ina couple of clean blue cotton handker- 
chiefs, and quite merry with the help of the beer in 
the stone-bottle that Joe or Richard has carried all 
the way as carefully as if it had been a baby. Again, 
you may be present at splendid banquets in the 
midst of lovely prospects, where the dinner is served 
on plate, under a tent, and eaten to soft music, and 
with dancing in store, and flirtations rife, and all 
that money can do to make an afternoon’s gipseying 
comfortable; and yet, it may be that there shall be 
suppressed yawns, and flagging spirits, and stealthy 
consultation of watches; that the great talkers shall 
be vapid or sulky; the chief belle gloomy as a thun- 
der-cloud, because the wrong gentleman sat beside 
her at dinner, or because an opposition beauty has a 
more tasteful toilet, or some clumsy person has 
spilled gravy on her muslin, as the case may be. 
It would be a paradox to assert that the standard 
is always thus. There is no necessary connection 
between sandwiches, home-made wines, and happi- 
ness; nor is there a mystic bond of union between 
Clicquot’s champagne, game-pies, plovers’ eggs, 
blanc-mange, and spleenful moodiness. But every 
very grand gathering of the sort is sure to comprise a 
number of persons who abhor picnics as a matter of 
principle, and who do not much contribute, when 
kidnapped into the undertaking, to the general en- 
joyment or harmovy. The Right Honorable Robert 
was one of these. According to his philosophy, the 
whole thing was a mistake, a superstition, a pitiful 
excuse for eating a bad dinner out of doors; or if 
not quite that, at least for eating it in s»me marquee, 
in the worst inn’s worst room, in a summer-house, 
in a dungeon or other damp apartment in a ruined 
castle or abbey, with every facility for adding the 
pains of lumbago to the torments| of indigestion. 
Yet, the gouty statesman, urged by his wife, who 
thought she saw in Lord Ulswater a political pros- 
elyte, and unwilling to show a slight to kind Lady 
Harriet, agreed to go. There was one extenuating 
circumstance in the case, as he very justly remarked: 
the picnic was not a picnic; it was not even a rural 
fete. There was not the slightest valid reason—so 
it seemed to the matter-of-fact cabinet minister—why 
the festivities should take place in the ruins, instead 
of in the inhabited part of the abbey. But the 
young ladies, and some other ladies not exactly 
young, but whose romance had outlived their bloom, 
had been passionate partisans of the ruins from the 
very first mention of the project. Mr. Hastings 
therefore growlingly submitted. 
There was only one flaw in the programme—the 
inevitable absence of the bridegroom-elect, William 
Morgan, whose name the telegraph wires were now 
transmitting over the length and breadth of the 
land, as knight of the shire for Oakshire. The poll 
had but just closed; the returning-officer’s report 
was but just made public. Sorely against his will, 
the new member must wait for the chairing of the 
morrow; and it was by no means probable that he 
would be able decently to elude the complimentary 
banquet with which his supporters threatened him, 
and reach Shellton in time to join Lord Ulswater’s 
party. Ten to one, William Morgan would be ab- 
sent; but, beyond the proper expression of conven- 
tional regret, even that misfortune seemed one that 
caused little vexation. ‘‘ Poor William; how tired 
he must be!’ Flora Hastings had said when she read 
the hasty lines of the telegram; and that was all. 
A splendid day. Habitual croakers, belonging to 
that tribe of old half-pay and no-pay majors and 
captains, sleeping-partners in banks, and clergymen 
retired, on their wives’ means, from active pulpit- 
work, that abounded at Shellton, went about tapping 
the barometers, and prophesying evil. It was a 
gaudy morning, they said, and a gay morning, and a 





deluge of rain might be expected to give wet jackets, 

by Jove, to the fine folks at my lord’s picnic—a con- 

summation of which the bilious old gentlemen spoke 

with a truculent sort ofenjoyment. But they were 

wrong. The day continued fine. 

The hours of picnics vary almost as much as does 

the style of the feast. There is the wild mountain 

scramble up the windy passes of Wales or Cumber- 

land, for which the cars, and carriages, and sturdy 

ponies must be ready as soon as breakfast is over; 

the languid afternoon drive to Twickenham or 

Hampton; the torch-light picnic at midnight, most 

weird and picturesque of all, on the peak of some 

Apennine crag, within a mule-ride of the Lucca 

Baths. The assembling of the guests at St. Pagans 

was fixed, very judiciously, at not too early a period 

of the day. It is bad policy to give one’s friends 

time to grow tired of each other. 

Accordingly, as the sun began to slope very per- 

ceptibly along the western coast-line of clifts, the 

silver white line of which gradually turned to flam- 

ing golden battlements, such as might have walled 

in a heavenly city, the stream of carriages set in upon 

the chalky down-road to the abbey. There would 

be a fair full moon that night, and the air was so 
balmy and warm that no one needed to be ina hurry 
to get away. Carriage after carriage set down its 
living loat under the shadow of the cool stone-porch, 

above which St. Paganus, with mitre, and crosier, 
and crook, and the abbatical ring on his finger, look- 
ed grimly down upon the tide of invading lace and 
crinoline, and fairy Paris bonnets, as it went by. The 
invited mustered strongly. In addition to the con- 
tingent from Shellton Manor, to the garrison of St. 
Pagans, where Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, Chirper, and 
the other curled darlings of fashion, now lent the 
weight of their encouragement to the proceedings, 
there were sundry countv notables, who tried very 
hard to seem quite at their ease in conversing with 
the season celebrities; and there were several of the 
more presentable officers from the barracks at Shell- 
ton; and two or three curates. 

Everybody was in good spirits, or feigned to be, 
in deference to the majority; and even Lady Har- 
riet had thawed to an extent unprecedented, and 
was not merely kind, but almost genial. It was a 
great day for St. Pagans—she felt that, and looked 
forward to many a pleasant retrospect of it, long after 
the old house should have returned to its normal 
dullness under her sober sway. The stiff-backed, 
soft-hearted old dame unbent just sufficiently to en- 
able her to play the part of hostage admirably well, 
with an antique courtesy in perfect keeping with 
the stern magnificence of that austere ecclesiastical 
mansion. And people looked and admired, and were 
charmed with everything; with the tapestry; the 
oratory where my lord abbot had knelt at his private 
prayers; the refectory; the Tower Room, overhang- 
ing the giddy cliff; the great monkish kitchen, into 
which some prying Fatimas actually peeped, albeit it 
looked anything but medieval now, being fitted with 
long ranges of French stoves and ovens, whereat 
foreign-faced cooks, with white caps on their short, 
wiry, dark hair, toiled with porcelain-lined sauce- 
pans and stewpans, chattering in Provencal the 
while. All these had their meed of praise. 

It was delightful to think that they were actually 
going to dine out of doors, in those beautiful ruins, 
of which they had caught a glimpse as they drove 
up, where the shattered Lady Chapel stood as yet, 
a thing of beauty, and where th e crumbling walls of 
the pilgrim-house were embroidered with gold ani 
green licheis and mosses, and draped with fux- 
gloves, and odorous with sweetbrier and woodbine. 
And then the monk—how Dora Warburton and the 
others gave pretty little shrieks of mock-terror, as 
it was explained to them where he had last been 
seen, and along which of the passages he was most 
prone to glide with sandalled feet that made no 
‘sound, How deliciously dreadful to dine among 
those dear ruins. where, they said, the ghostly music 
was heard to peal, and the spectral tapers were seen 
to gleam, when sorrow was to fallon the House of 
Carnac, and whence the sad, sweet sound of the long- 
dead friars, singing the mass, came bodingly to the 
ears of their supplanters. How very nice it all was! 

Flora Hastings was of a rare beauty on that even- 
ing. There was a softness in her clear blue eyes 
that added to her charms, and at the same time she 
had that look ofintelligent loveliness so hard to paint, 
so hard to describe, which a woman who is not quite 
fancy-free never possesses—the look that denotes the 
awakening of the heart within. Of such signs as 
these, Mrs. Hastings, good, worldly creature, took no 
note. Her daughter’s earthly prosperity was as- 
sured by her engagement, and she was by far too 
discreet a parent to ask whether the alternate spar- 
kle and dreamy pensiveness in Flora’s eyes might or 
might not be attributed to the expected return of the 
man whom she was to marry. 

Lord Uiswater did his duty as host gracefully and 
well, in the modern style of hospitality, which im- 
proves upon the theory of those Arab Amphitryons 
who were ready to serve up their best falcon, nicely 
roasted, or to make a savory stew of the peerless 
colt, for which thousands of purses had been offered 
in vain, rather than send a stranger to bed supper- 
less. Those liberal Bedouins were fussy, self-asser- 
tive hosts after all, and certain to thrust handfuls of 
pillau or kabobs into a guest’s mouth, instead of 
waiting to let him feed himself by the aid of his own 
fingers. But the perfection of modern manners de- 
mands that a model entertainer should give up his 
house, and cellar, and stables, and all that is his, to 
sack and fire if need be, and look unobtrusively on 
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government prevails in social as in political life, and 
@ masterly inaction is the wisest policy that the new 
breed of old English gentlemen can pursue, 

“No chance of seeing Morgan, I am afraid?” said 
Lord Ulswater, smiling to Mr. Hastings. 

“Not the least. He must have missed the 12.50, 
and cannot be here to-night. No use in waiting for 
him,” returned the Right Honorable Robert. . 

“Then we need not give him any further law!” 
said Lord Ulswater, moving away. And almost im- 
mediately afterwards the gong sounded, deep and 
hollow, the not unwelcome summons to the banquet 
among the ruins. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE SCANDAL AT ST. PAGANS. 


“THE thing was well done. Not much in my line, 
of course, you know; but Ulswater did it deuced 
well, Lcould see that.” Such was the opinion which 
Chirper of the Life Guards and Crashaw of the Blues 
were good enough afterwards to express to different 
audiences, in language that was all but identical. 
Without a doubt, they were right; the thing was 
well done. To have fixed the venue of the picnic 
among the actual ruins of the chapel itself would 
have been an outrage against good taste of which 
the founder of the feast was not likely to be guilty. 
But part of the shell of the pilgrim-house was yet 
standing, and there was space enough within its 
limits, not merely for the dinner, but for the dance 
as well. The site for the entertainment had been 
admirably chosen, for there was not only room suf- 
ficient, but the breaches in the time-ruined walls 
were just such as an artist would have desired them 
to be. To seaward yawneda great gap in the mason- 
ry, giving a far-stretching view over the expanse of 
sun-lit waters; while, on the other hand, one com- 
plete end of the building had long since fallen, and 
thus afforded a clear prospect of the remains of the 
Lady Chapel, its glassless oriel and exquisitely-carved 
groins, and the fluted pillars that had resisted age 
and weather. All around were fragments of sturdy 
wall still standing, mixed with heaps of rubbish, 
huge stones, mounds of brickwork overgrown bya 
short turf, depressions in the earth, where old vaults, 
long filled up, had been, and pavements cropping up 
here and there above the nettles and the fern 
fronds. 

Within the pilgrim-house, much had been done 
for the accommodation of the company. A floor, 
for instance, had been laid down—a floor of smooth 
dark oak, that had been rubbed and planed, and 
polished till it was as bright as a Venice mirror, and 
as slippery as ice, tempting to the dancers expectant. 
The low long tables were good imitations of those 
which were once employed in the halls of feudal 
castles; and, strong as they looked, with their black 
trestles and massive boards, could as easily be re- 
moved piecemeal when a clear space was desirable. 
The seats were arranged in :a kind of irregular am- 
phitheatre of a horse-shoe shape, aud were so con- 
trived as to resemble mossy banks, being covered 
with green velvet, and so padded and cushioned as to 
be comfortable without destroying the illusion. The 
higher end or arch of the horse-shoe table—that at 
which the elders of the party chiefly congregated— 
was sheltered from possible sun or wind by a tent— 
no common-place marquee, with its associations of 
cricket-matches, volunteer reviews, and so forth; 
but a Moorish pavilion, with its broad barbaric 
stripes of orange, and purple, and white—such a 
pavilion as a wandering emir might pitch upon the 
slopes of Atlas, or such as a crusader might have 
been supposed to have brought back with him from 
Syria—no unfit gift to the gook monks of St. Pagans. 
There were flowers in profusion around—blossomed 
sprays twining around the shattered columns of the 
gray pilgrim-house—rose-banks blooming among the 
scraps of standing wall and the prostrate shafts and 
capitals; there were lamps that began to sparkle 
like glowworms as the daylight faded in the west, 
and as the shadows deepened; and a band of con- 
cealed musicians had been posted in a well-contrived 
ambuscade among the extensive ruins. The dinner 
and the wine were superlatively good; the servants 
did their spiriting gently; the thing was well done. 
“I never,” said the Right Honorable Robert, 
“liked a picnic before.” And this, from him, was 
great praise. Many of the other guests were a good 
deal more voluble in their expressions of delighted 
wonder. How Lord Ulswater had managed so won- 
derfully, in so short a time, to effect so much, unless 
a fairy had aided him, puzzled the ladies who had 
seen the place before. The Eleusinians were less 
astonished. Everything is to be bought for money 
in London, as they very well knew; even Moorish 
tents and medieval decorations can be conjured out 
of that vasty deep by the magic of the cheque-book ; 
but not without trouble; and it was strange to them 
that John Carnac should have cared to take so much 
trouble. 

Well as the repast was served, and gratuitous as 
was the gay pretence of ‘‘ roughing it,” which some 
of the younger guests, instigated by Lord Ulswater 
and his especial friends, kept up, something of the 
character of a picnic, of an unconventional im- 
promptu meal, was preserved. Thus, the champagne 
went round more often and more late than was cus- 
tomary—up to the very verge of the dessert, indeed ; 
and the foaming, leaping wine seemed to sympathize 
with the general buoyancy of spirit that prevailed. 
The whole affair was something new; and there is 
always an excitement in novelty. Then, when din- 


tables were gone as by enchantment, no long pause 
ensued before the band began to play dance-music; 
and the wild, dreamy, yet stirring waltz-notes ex- 
ercised their usual power over the young pulses that 


bounded respondent to the summons. The dance 
began. 
“Dance—and dinner just over! Thank you!” 


Gunnesley Fitzgeorge had said, when first the mon- 
strous proposition was put before him in its naked 
horror. Handsome Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, in spite of 
the brilliance of his whiskers and the trimness of his 
waist, was not quite so youthful as he had been when 
D’Orsay reigned in London. To twirl, and revolve, 
and perform Terpsichorean evolutions immediately 
after dinner, was more than he had courage for. But 
Macdirk, Chirper, and the rest, had no such scruples; 
they were all able-bodied dandies, young and active 
as yet; and besides, there existed in the minds of 
the Eleusinians a notion that their ally, Ulswater, 
wished them to enjoy themselves, and to be the 
cause of enjoyment to their partners, and they were 
too good-natured to hang back. As for the Shéliton 
officers, they went into the mazy dance with all the 
honest alacrity of schoolboys on a holiday. 

The residue of the invited either conversed togeth- 
er in groups, looked on at the young folks amusing 
themselves, as many of them, having marriageable 
daughters spinning about with some subaltern or 
young squire,-in the waltz, were bound to do, or 
rambled about the ruins. By this time the lamps 
were alight, and it was dusk, and thesoft murmur of 
the sea was like the breathing of a giant in his sleep, 
rising hollow from the cliff-foot. The Right Hon- 
orable Robert went to sleep, too, and no one cared to 
wake him. Mrs. Hastings had a little court of 
county ladies around her, and was doing her very 
best to win their hearts, and impress their imagina- 
tions by her interest in their school, their villages, 
and their clergy, while at the same time she talked 
familiarly to them of great people whom they only 
knew by newspaper report. Mrs. Hastings, to bor- 
row an Americanism, never thought time or labor 
lostin “stumping” the provinces on behalf of the 
ministry. 

By no means every abstainer from dancing was 
elderly. Besides Gunnesley Fitzgeorge, there were 
several drones in the hive. The curates, of course. 
One or two young gentlemen of neglected education, 
who knew as much of round dances as of Euclid. 
Young Warburton, who could not procure a partner. 
Add to these a captain from Shellton, who preferred 
flirting to waltzing, and who had persuaded a live 
heiress to “sit out” a dance with him; and Lord 
Ulswater. All of these, with certain young ladies 
who were too serious in their views to dance, and so 
naturally paired off with the curates, or who had not 
been asked, or were indifferent to the amusement, 
sauntered by twos and threes about the ruins, ad- 
miring the prospect, quoted or listened to scraps of 
Browning and Tennyson (Locksley Hall was inval- 
uable just then, and the “‘cousin shallow-hearted” 
was brought in with t di effect), and behaved 
very much as people usually do under such circum- 
stances. 

The lights twinkled here and there like so many 
fire-flies that had been driven by stress of weather 
into our cold latitudes. But they were not too 
numerous. Many another man in Lord Ulswater’s 
place would have given carte-blanche to a cockney 
decorator, who would have stuck a few hundred 
lamps in every available niche among the ruins, and 
given a garish, tawdry, Vauxhall aspect to the whole 
place. Those few bright specks of flame, however, 
like cressets that some of the old monks had left 
neglected among the stones, aided the effect instead 
of marring it. The sun had gone down, down to the 
sky-line, where only a red glow remained upon the 
western sea. Above, the evening-star had come 
trembling forth, with its pointed silvery light; and 
the cold glitter of the moon was beginning to throw 
a@ whiteness on the waveless waters. It was very 
lovely and still, the oncoming of that summer 
night. 

“Flora!” She did not start away from him as he 
said it, but she took her hand from his arm, where 
it had lightly rested a moment before, and stood 
beside him in silence, looking at the ground. He 
had never called her by her Christian name before. 
They two—the master of St. Pagans and Miss 
Hastings—had strayed apart from the rest, and were 
now standing on the smooth turf at the very brink 
of the cliff, beyond the chapel, screened from the 
sight of any member of the company, it might have 
been thought, by the remains of the chapel itself. 
Above them, rose up the gabled wall, still able to bid 
defiance to the gales of winter, with the delicate 
tracery of the beautiful oriel window, looking like so 
much stone cordage against the flushed western sky, 
darkening fast. By this time the wind was begin- 
ning to blow light and chill, and the stragglers were 
dropping in gradually to join the general as- 
semblage. 

“ Flora—I may call you so, may I not? It is only 
for once, remember! Soon, very soon, we must see 
each other no more, or if we meet, it must be as 
strangers,”’ said Lord Ulswater, with a bitterness 
and depth of feeling in his rich voice that made his 
words carry weight to the listener’s ear, From 
another, what he had said might have seemed an 
impertinence, but it was seriously said, and received 
as it was spoken. 

*I—I do not know—that is, I did not know. I 
should be sorry if—if—” She broke down here, fal- 
tering like some inexperienced miss who has to give 
“yes or no” to her papa’s curate. Yet she had 
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seasons, and had held her own in talk with real and 
pretended suitors. They stood very quietly, those 
two, fora long minute. The blithe music reached 
their ears like something out of a dream. 

‘It is all my own fault, I know,” said Lord Uls- 
water, gloomily, half turning away, and grinding 
the broken mortar of a fragment of masonry beneath 
the heel of his boot; ‘“‘and it is only just that the 
pain and the suffering should be all mine. I ought 
to have gone away long ago, weeks and weeks ago. 
Why should I stay, like a fool, hanging about your 
house, watching, longing for a smile or a word from 
you, as I have done? I tell you I was an idiot. 
That star overhead is not more out of my reach than 
the only woman I ever loved in my life.” He said 
this almost as if speaking to himself, not at all as if 
seeking for pity, but with a sort of suppressed anger 
and anguish very painful to a woman’s ear, still 
more so to that of one who loved. 

Miss Hastings had lost all color by this time; pale 
and beautiful, she stood shyly by Lord Ulswater’s 
side, and looked down at the turf, at the shimmer- 
ing sea, which the moon was now dappling with 
scales of silver, but she said nothing for a long inter- 
val. Then she spoke in a quick, agitated voice, ‘“ I 
will not—I mean I cannot affect to misunderstand. 
I believe you think that—that—” The words seemed 
tochoke her; she turned her eyes to his face, almost 
imploringly. 

“That I love you. Yes, I do think that,” he said, 
in a tone that was all but fierce. “I suffer too much 
to have many doubts on that score. And you are to 
marry Mr. Morgan. So much the worse—for me, at 
any rate,” he added, with a concentrated bitterness 
in his accents, and averted his head. 

“Cannot we be friends?” she said, with streaming 
eyes and a vain effort to becalm. ‘Cannot we be 
dear friends?” 

“That can scarcely be,” he answered; “no good 
ever yet came of such friendships. And I am not 
wicked enough or selfish enough to wish that evil 
should come of your innocent wish not to part 
forever from one who understood you, and who 
gained the power of understanding because he 
loved.” 

Then another long space of silence, as it seemed, 
and then Miss Hastings spoke. 

“T am so sorry,” she said—“ so sorry, I mean, 
for the pain that—that it seems I have been so un- 
fortunate—altogether it is very sad—but it is too late 
now.” She looked down at the ground, and her 
color rose and fell, and her heart beat quickly, flut- 
teringly, as if its instinct had warned it that the 
crisis was at hand. 

Lord Ulswater turned eagerly towards her, and 
bent his head so that he might look into her face. 
“It is not too late,” heexclaimed, with a fire and 
earnestness that almost frightened her—‘‘it is never 
too late so long as the lying vows have not been 
spoken before the altar: so long as the base barter 
of beauty for wealth is not completed. Save your- 
self, Flora; there is yet time. Retuse to be bought 
and sold for this man’s money; fling aside the 
bribes, and baits, and vile gold-worship of those who 
mean to deck you like a lamb for the sacrifice. I 
love you! I ask youto be my wife.” He took her 
hand as he spoke, and bending over her, looked full 
into her eyes, where the tears stood thickly now. 
She trembled very much, but made no effort to re- 
lease her hand. 

“QO, this is wrong—wrong,” she murmured; “ but 
they made me promise. I—I did not know—” 

** You know now, dearest,” he said, in the same 
tone of passionate earnestness; ‘ you know it would 
be a sin to marry him, caring the while for me; for 
you do love me. Flora, darling, dearest, say but 
one word, ‘Yes,’ and you shall be my wife, if all 
the world stood to bar our way. Speak to me, my 
own!” 

He had knelt upon a moss-grown fragment of 
stone, the better to look into her tearful eyes; and 
hisarm stole round her waist. The music of the 
distant band abruptly ceased, but neither of those 
two noted the cessation of the melody. John Car- 
nac’s ear was strained to catch the one word, so 
longed for, from his companion’s lips. Twice she 
tried to speak, and twice the li:tener hearkened in 


tremulous, but distinct—“ Yes.” 

‘‘Flora, my own, now—they cannot—” Lord Uls- 
water raised his voice incautiously as he uttered this 
speech, never to be completed. 

“By what right, Lord Ulswater, do you dare to 
address Miss Hastings thus?” broke in an angry 
voice, a voice so shrill and barsh with furious rage, 
that neither of the startled auditors would have 
recognized it, had not William Morgan’s white angry 
face appeared over Flora’s shoulder; and not alone. 
Mrs. Hastings was there, and Crashaw, and Miss 
Warburton and her brother, and three or four others, 
among whom were Lord Macdirk and Gunnesley 
Fitzgeorge. It was as utter and signal a discom- 


lovers. 

It was a feminine enfant terrible, a dreadful little 
girl of twelve, in a short frock and blue sash, daugh- 
ter of one of the county gentlemen, whose sharp 
eyes and sharp tongue had been the immediate cause 
of the mischief. When Fortunatus Morgan quite 
unexpectedly made his appearance towards the close 
of the festivities, having travelled from Oakshire by 
special train in hopes of a smile from hie betrothed, 
as the reward of his quickness, Flora’s absence was 
for the first time the subject of inquiry and comment. 
Even then, no great harm might have occurred, 





been a ruling belle through the brunt of two London 


had not the lynx-eyed innocent aforesaid, audibly 


vain. At last the one word was spoken, low and 


fiture and surprise as has often befallen a pair of 





declared that she knew where Miss Hastings and 
Lord Ulswater were lingering; that she had seen 
them in a lonely part of the ruins, beyond the chapel, 
half an hour earlier; and that when she and her 
young friends passed within earshot of the place five 
minutes since, they knew by the sound of Lord Uls- 
water’s voice, that the pair of truants were lingering 
in the same spot. 

Had the child been the bad ‘airy of a pantomime, 
her words could hardly have produced a more 
directly malicious effect—not that poor Carry Wheat- 
ley meant anything more than to gain the glory of 
superior knowledge. But there was a something in 
the coupling together of Lord Ulswater’s name with 
that of Miss Hastings, which fell upon everybody 
with the force of a revelation. There was an awk- 
ward silence; William Morgan, meekest of men, 
broke that silence bya half-articulate curse, which 
it may be the recording angel blotted out’ from the 
book of sins, as he did in the case of Uncle Toby’s 
oath, and for which assuredly the ladies present fur- 
gave him. 

“TI will go and look for them—for her,” he said, 
hoarsely. ' 

He shook off his frightened sistor’s grasp as she 
tried to restrain him; but Mrs. Hastings came 
promptly forward. “Give me your arm, William,” 
she said; “I will go with you. It is fuolish of Flora 
to stay so late in the night-air. We ought all to go 
indoors.” The veteran woman of the world could 
not help knowing that the hand she had placed on 
her elect son-in-law’s arm trembled in a tell-tale 
fashion. She scented a ruirous quarrel afar off. 
Several of the party followed as hastily as good- 
breeding allowed; all inquisitive, some alarmed. 
Then came the explosion. It was impossible to ex- 
plain away the palpable truth that Lord Ulswater 
had been discovered kneeling at Miss Flora’s feet, or 
that his arm was encircling her waist, unreproved. 
The offenders were taken red-handed, and could 
look for no mercy, 

“There was an awful row in the ruins;” so Chir- 
per, passing through London, told another Eleusi- 
nian, also passing throagh London, when they met 
in theempty club. ‘‘ Morgan was like a madman. 
He had come up on horseback from Shellton, and‘he 
had a riding-whip in his hand, and I give you my 
word, he was going to cut Ulswater across the face 
with it, only Gunnesley Fitzgeorge caught hold of 
him, and he and Macdirk gut the whip from him. 
Then he raved, and wanted to shoot Carnac across 
a handkerchief; and then they say he’d have thrown 
himself over the cliff, if that poor little sister of his 
had not hung round his neck, crying. You never 
tawa chap so cut up. Carnac behaved very well. 
They slanged him awfully—Mrs. Hastings and some 
of the old women. He was quite pale and steady. 
He said that Miss Hastings had done him the honor 
to accept his proposal of marriage; and that he 
should hold to his word till she herself released him 
from it. He only regretted that the kick-up should 
have taken place at his own house; and apologized 
very humbly to the company for the unpleasant ter- 
mination of all the fun, looking as proud as Luciier 
allthe time. You know Carnac’s way--that grand 
manner of his!’’ 

“And the girl?” asked the other Eleusinian. 
“ How about Miss Flora?” 
“O, they hustled her away, of <curse; put her 


shawls on, and took her off in the first carriage, 


under escort, like a criminal. She’ll be tremen- 


dously bullied, I suppose. Mrs. Hastings and the 
old man are not likely to let such a catch as Fortuna- 
tus Morgan slip through their fingers, if they can 
keep him hanging on. It’s on the cards that the 
young lady should be Mrs. M., yet, you know,” ob- 
served Chirper. 


His fellow-clubman chuckled. It would, he re- 


marked, have been very amusing to iavs been at St. 
Pagans on that night. 


He should have liked to have 
seen the scattering of the good company which his 
friend described, every one eager to be off, and Ruth 
Morgan going with her brother, and refusing to be 
Lady Harriet’s guest, or an inmate of Lord Uls- 
water’s house, for even a single night; all of which 
details the man of Eleusis keenly enjoyed. 

“IT shouldn’t wonder if Morgan—those fellows 
never take a thing quietly—were to parade Carnac 
—pistols and coffee over in France, you know; but 
those things always end now-a-days with one fellow’s 
going to Paris, and the other party’s refusing to come 
to the scratch. Any how, I told Ulsweter, if he 
wanted me, I was his man; I’d come back from 
Scotland at once.” 

[TO BE CONTINUED J 





WOMAN’S PART. 

It is the keeping alive for men certain ideas, and 
ideals, too, which would soon pass out of the worlin 
the push and hurry of material existence, if they 
were not fed and replenished by those who are able 
to stand aloof from the worry and vexations of active 
life. Civilization is nourished by imaginative wealth 
that the world possesses and renews for itself from 
time to time: and those treasures of imagination we 
callideas, are mainly dependent on the social pori- 
tion occupied by women. Ideas of purity, unseltish- 
ness and devotion, in the words of the poet, are hinges 
of the gate of lite; and, if women were to become as 
men, the sacred fire would soon become extinct. The 
heathens of old fitly expressed the truth by theimage 
of the eternal flame of Vesta, which it -vasthe duty 
of her priestesses to maintain unimpaired, and on the 
preservation of which] the welfare of Rome herself 
depended. . 
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read Dr. Hayes’s work, and learn the use of pemican, 
and those expedients resorted to by travellers on long 
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TRIALS OF TRAVELLEBRBS. 





Those who travel—lecturers and others—have to 
meet and put up with a thousand inconveniences, 
and other troubles, which to recall by their own tire- 
sides, gives a shiver of disgust and a thrill of self- 
gratulation, at their escape from ills as bad as any 
the old-time knights had to encounter, from dragons 


and giants. 


The greatest evils are the railway inns, those de- 
ceptive promises of plenty, where the plea is made to 
the eye that is bruken to the appetite. A wide expe- 
rience justifies this remark. The best railway inn 
we ever saw was kept by a theatrical company that 
got dead broke in an Illinois town, and opened an 
eating house. The fare was splendid; and as all the 
company resolved into waiters, the attention was 
profuse. The walking ladies and gentlemen, and the 


leading parts, with the heavy old men and women, 
did excellent service in the new role. We had the 
manager at our table, and the seductive voice of the 
leading lady breathed the cuntents of the bill of fare 
in our ear! 

Railway inns were for the most part, we found, 
vile promoters of dyspepsia, realizing the worst tea- 
tures of Mugby Junction. When the railway pas- 
sengers, i of “ five minutes for -refreshments,” 
had taken seats, the first movement was to call for 
halfa doliar for the dinner; and sometimes before 
this would be paid, the sound of the whistle signitied 
that the “time was up.” We saw one desperate 





traveller, on a day, as he heard the whistle, grab a 


whole prairie chicken, and start for the car with it, 
maugre the yelling of the proprietor and waiters. 
At some of these inns, the principal part of the en- 


tertainment consists of gongs, beaten furiously out- 
side. At one stopping-place, we found three gongs 


to one house of the very smallest larder and a large 


landlord—a great disparity between the size of the 
invitation and the supper for the demand. But it 
was wondertul how that big hand closed over the 
reluctant half dollar. It was silver, then, and the 


eagle fairly screamed beneath the pressure. 


The next most outrageous thing the traveller en- 
dures at the inns where the rail-cars leave him, is 
the beds, This torment is intinite in variety aud form. 
We have slept in beds that we would attest some one 
had been laid oyt on within the space of twenty-four 
hours; others were of the aerating pattern that ad- 
mitted the passage of cold air through the bed, from 
out doors, freezing one, though the thermometer in 
the room might devote boiling heat; others were so 
hard that cheap board in a common boarding: house 
was soit and piiable compared with them, and others 
again of such downy svuftness that the occupants sank 


out of sight and to sleep at the same time. 

A railroad inn breaktast is a tearful trial. 
sists of the thrice-bviled dregs of coffee, saleratus 
bread, green and acrid, and a steak trom next the 
horns; added to this, a sour, half-awake female 
attendant to serve it. <All of which is enough to give 
one the horrors until dinner time, not dispelled by 
the urbane clerk, who charges his victim remorse- 
lessly, who has no.redress nor escape. 


The way to avoid much of this is to provide oneself 


with enough to eat to last between the big cities—or 
to put one beyond the reach of the Mugbies. It 
would be well, perhaps, to. those going far west, to 


journeys. It is a positive good we feel we are doing 
travellers, in recommending this care; and if a rub- 
ber be: could be made, light and easily to be packed, 
f.r travellers, we think it would meet a positive want. 
At any rate, we would save them from the Mugbies. 


Single ¢ 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, upon the receipt of ten 
ents. 
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MILITARY CELIBACY. 


The falling off in the number of military and naval 
recruits in England has for a long time been a source 
of uneasiness, and several reasons have been given 
for the decrease, the most prominent of which was 
that the soldiers and sailors could get better wages 
out of the service than in it. The service involved a 
tisk of life that was not the most cheerful thing in 
the world to contemplate, men deeming that 


“Sixpence a day for killing folks 
Was mighty low for murder."’ 


The London Review now produces, as another rea- 
son, that the nature of the service is to make the 
soldiers celibates. Theycannot marry without “ offi- 
cial leave,” with hope of favor; and not ten per cent 
can obtain it, and hence if a private marries without 
leave of the authorities, he must move his wife and 
family at hisown expense with each move of the 
regiment, which is provided for to the permitted. 
This he cannot afford, and the result is that not more 
than another ten per cent marry without leave, leav- 
ing a very large percentage of the most healthy and 
active men to vice and profligacy. The tendency of 
this is equivalent to a command, “‘ Thou shalt not 
marry.” The Review says: “‘ The importance of the 
sul.ject imperatively demands our attention, for the 
sake of the soldier, of the service, and of our charac- 
ter as a Christian community; but looking only tothe 
interests of the country, and to the efficiency of the 
service, it may be averred, with little risk of contra- 
diction, that unless there be offered to the recruit the 
prospect of having it in his power to lead a decent 
married life, within a distance of time considerably 
less interminable than at present, the difficulty of 
enlisting such men as are the most to be desired, and 
yet more of engaging them for a second period of 
service, will increase till it becomes insuperable.” 
The Prussians raise and train their armies, and the 
Review says: ‘‘Such an army may be more perfect 
as a machine, and more applicable to all purposes, 
right or wrong, than a disciplined militia, or patriotic 
volunteers. But for the purpose of national defence, 
the most justifiable cause of war, if not the only one, 
much may be said in favor of soldiers who fight for 
the protection of wives, children and homes. And 
without adopting the Prussian system altogether, a 
plan partly based thereon, and partly on that of our 
own militia, might be framed, which would insure a 
supply of good troops when wanted, compatibly with 
the liberty of the subject, and not altogether incom- 
patibly with the civilizing, humanizing and Chris- 
tianizing influences of family life.” 





Fashion and Gossip. 


PaRis FASHIONS FOR APRIL.—It is just now 
rather amusing to inspect the novelties of the season ; 
for while on the one side we find all the pretty, light 
and fresh-looking materials ready for the first spring 
sunshine, on the other we have still the more lux- 
urious and rich textures, which we can by no means 
relinquish at present. For those economically in- 
clined, it is that intermediate season when last sum- 
mer or evening dresses may be remodelled, and 
worn for a short time as fourreaux. There are dresses 
of a new style, which at first sight appear rather lux- 
urious, but in reality may be made at comparatively 
small cost. They are of broche material, over skirts 
of satin or taffetas. It is true the embroidery is often 
in gold, and is expensive, but it can be used on bas- 
quines, or tunics, or quilles. 

Our list of dresses commences with an extremely 
rich and elegant visiting dress. A robe of sky-blue 
taffetas of a very rich texture, round the bottom and 
up every seam a bias of white satin piped with blue. 
The body high, hpt cut in a style of moyensage, is 
trimmed with a pearl fringe very wide and long. 
Sash fringed with pearls and tied behind. An even- 
ing dress of pearl gray satin, trimmed round the 
skirt, a little less than a quarter of a yard from the 
bottom, with a fringe of white jet and crystal beads; 
low body, trimmed to match. Over this a skirt of 
gray tulle, edged with a wreath of pompon roses, 
and caught up with a tuft of white beads, mixed 
with small roses. A ball dress of azuline blue tulle 
in bouillons, separated by roleaux of blue satin. 
The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with white and 
pink rhododendrons. The body, trimmed with the 
same flowers, is cut a la Grecque. A dress of pink 
watered silk, the skirt being cut in scollops, so as to 
show an under skirt of white satin, trimmed with a 
grecque of black lace. The body is of white satin, 
and trimmed round with crystal fringe, and rou- 
leaux of satin and lace. 





NEw YORK Gossirp.—The Home Journal says: 
In our walks about town, we are sometimes very 
much amused, hearing the different opinions ex- 
pressed about persons and things. We have come to 
the following conclusions. The most elegantly fur- 
nished house, on a large scale, is Dr. Ward’s, 1 Forty- 
seventh street; the most perfect house, on a smaller 
scale, Mr. Daniel S. Sloan’s, Twenty-fifth street; the 
handsomest man in the city, Mr. G——, of Cuba; the 
most stylish and elegantiy-dressed lady, Miss Gracie 
T—; the prettiest bride, Mrs. Edward B——; the 
lady who has the most beautiful hand, Miss Clara 
S——; the best female amateur singers, Miss De 
M——, and Miss P——; and the handsomest lady, 
(according to general opinion) Miss Kitty F——, of 
Fifth Avenue. At the opera, the other night, we 
were shown the ‘belle ” of Quebec, quite a pretty 
girl, and said to be worth two millions of dollars. A 


gentleman of acknowledged taste, who stood at our | 
elbow, said, ‘I see dozens of girls on Fifth Avenue 
every day, as pretty as she is, but they are not mil- | 
lionaires.” It will, perhaps, be interesting to add 
that the lady in question wore diamonds to the 
amount of eighty thousand dollars. 

A WEDDING INTERRUPTED.—At a large wedding, 
which came off recently, in a Western city, the min- 
ister, as usual, asked the bride and groom if they 
knew any reason why they should not be lawfully 
married, when a voice in the back part of the church 
called out, “I do!” The service was immediately 
stopped, the bride had hysterics, and the groom look- 
ed terribly discomforted. It was soon discovered, 
however, to be only a drunken man, who had come 
into the church with the crowd, and who did it out 
of spite, as the groom, in his capacity as lawyer, had 
once sent him to jail. This was soon explained to 
the satisfaction of all parties, and the ceremony went 
on, although it was rather mortifying to the bridal 
party to have the ceremony thus interrupted. 


SPRING BonNETS.—The spring bonnets seem to 
require very little material, as they are smaller than 
those of last year; they are, however, much trim- 
med with flowers, ribbons, head fringes, etc.; the 
jardiniere ribbon is very much used, and forms a very 
elegant trimming; it is of white maize straw or black 
taffetas, the edges broches, with wreaths of small 
flowers, such as poppies, corn-flowers, daisies, and 
bachelors’ buttons and small green leaves: this is 
made either in wide or narrow ribbon—the narrow 
is much the most used—indeed most of our principal 
modistes are using narrow ribbons even for strings. 
We need scarcely remind our readers that the flow- 
ers used for trimmings should invariably correspond 
with those on the ribbon employed. The chapeau 
diademe is much in favor. 


PARASOLS.—The new styles are made of white silk, 
dotted with amber beads, and trimmed with amber 
fringe, or white silk, dotted with coral beads, and 
trimmed with heavy coral fringe. Some are trim- 
med with feathers, but those are only suitable for 
carriage dresses. 

FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GossIP.—The new even- 
ing gloves are of the lightest lemon color, made with 
long wrists, with eight gilt buttons, and embroidered 
on the back with flowers in silk a shade darker than 
the gloves. They are very pretty and stylish, and 
will soon be the height of fashion.——The London 
Spectator says that of all the cffences, the one which 
in Eugland is most difficult to check is that of tor- 
turing wives. ‘‘ What with the reluctance of wives 
to imprison their bread-winners, the brutality of the 
population, the blunted feeling of magistrates brought 
into hourly contact with ruffianism, and the exis- 
tence of a secret belief that wives must be kept in or- 
der somehow, it is safer to beat a wife nearly to 
death than to steal a hare.’”’——Indianapolis has had 
acase wherein a divorced husband married hastily, 
and his former wife acted as bridesmaid. The whole 
party then started on a wedding tour.— False ears 
of flesh color—India-rubber—have been invented for 
the use of ladies with large ears. They are used in 
front of the real ears, which are drawn back and 
concealed under the hair——A man near Chambers- 
burgh, Pa, sold his wife the other day to a pedler, 
for $17, and executed a regular bill of sale for the 
goods.—The elopement of an aristocratic and 
wealthy young lady with a poor mechanic is the ex- 
citement in Louisville. 


THE HUMAN VOICE. 


We think it is Swedenborg who says that the 
spirits, good or bad, with which his philosophy 
abounds, come into a person by the way of the voice. 
We don’t know how they manage it, but a shrill, 
high-set voice certainly seems to possess a quality 
that agreeable spirits of taste would shun, as, on the 
other hand, a pleasant and sweet voice denotes the 
presence of those amiable s: irits, whose contact 
good people court. We don’t like to ban one on ac- 
count of his voice, and would not do it, but there is 
a truth in this remark about the voice. -The devil, 
however, it must be confessed, often takes the seduc- 
tive form, and speaks in honeyed tones, luring the 
credulous to destruction. This must be watched and 
guarded against. Where the voice is high and sharp, 
sensitive natures shrink from it; and there is noth- 
ing so trying to affection as the harsh-spoken word, 
that, even though kind in its meaning, conveys an 
idea of a kick in its sound. We associate a harsh 
voice invariably with unkindness, and the Betsey 
Trotwoods of the world find their many good quali- 
ties overlooked through the dread their acrid voices 
awaken. The Becky Sharps are better unmarried, 
as a mother should only speak tenderly to her chil- 
dren, and the sharp voice is likely to preclude the pos- 
sibility of this. Nine-tenths of the discords of homes 
come through the voice, which disturbs the sensitive 
chords of the band, and produces irritation that ends 
in strife. We see families every day that grow up 
under the severest discipline of this kind. Every 
heedless act, however trifling, induces a cross word, 
and this calls fora retort; then louder words ensue, 
and aturbulent scene follows, that ends in a bad 
spirit, which may be settled soon after through the 
natural drawing of relationship, but which, never- 
theless, has made its mark on the book of life that 
all are writing. The temper finds the voice a 
splendid help, and an outside party to a war of words 











is amused at the outbreak, if it go no further; but 








blows too often succeed, and then he steps in to inter- 
fere. What the apostle James says of the tongue is 
one of the wisest things in Divine Writ. Itis a little 
matter, but it kindles a mighty tire. Neighborhoods 
are set blazing by it, communities are disturbed by 
it, peace is overthrown by it. There is no end to the 
evil it does. With the knowledge of this, any woman 
or man who does not strive to cultivate gentleness 
of tone, is culpable, when so much depends upon it. 
A person has just as much right to poison the food of 
his or her family, as to poison their tempers; and 
through the voice comes the greatest danger to the 
young. The cultivation of an evil temper is not de- 
sirable, and the old saying that, ‘as the old cock 
crows the young one learns,” is so true and 80 per- 
tinent, we give it as a caution to those who have 
charge of the training of the young. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICK- 
LEBY. By Charles Dickens. With original Illus- 
ae by S. Eytinge, Jr. Boston: Ticknor & 

elds. 


This is No. 4 of the Diamond Edition of Dickens, 
that for beauty of execution, clearness and distinct- 
ness of print, and perfection of illustration, has no 
superior in any other edition of these works published 
in the United States. Its three predecessors, ‘‘ Pick- 
wick,” ‘Mutual Friend,” and “ David Copperfield,” 
have won a fame that the present volume confirms, 
and establishes its success beyond a peradventure. 
Besides its mechanicai neatness, its cheapness com- 
mends it. Each volume contains an entire story, 
which may be had for one dollar and a half, with the 
illustrations, or one dollar and a quarter without. 
No one, we think, will hesitate betwixt the two—the 
illustrations being excellent, superior, indeed, to the 
English, and prehending all the p i t char- 
acters in the book. The illustrations of the present 
volume are admirable—spirited and truthful embod- 
iments that all will accept as the fulfilment of their 
ideal. The portraits give the person in their charac- 
teristic role, and are excellent helps to the humor, 
spirit, or pathos of the text. Each number swells 
the influx of orders, and the work completed will find 
more buyers than any previous edition. 





THE POETICAL WORKS OF HENRY WADSWORTH ° 


LONGFELLOW. Complete Edition. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


We should not be surprised to hear some day that 
these enterprising publishers had issued the complete 
works of Francis Bacon in one volume, diamond edi- 
tion. Tennyson was the first experiment, and now 
Longfellow succeeds in the same beautiful style of 
print, and the same graceful externals that made the 
first so popular. Itisa gem of a book, and should 
find its way, and probably will, into every home, 
where Longfellow is admired. There isno American 
writer with whom the people are in deeper symp: thy 
than with Longfellow. He meets every shade of 
feeling, and, touching the heart, he binds his readers 
by a spell that is not to be broken. He takes his 
place by every New England fireside. His is the 
voice that is heard speaking in the winter even- 
ings at home, and he holds the village audience 
breathless with the pleasing of his muse. We are 
glad to see this new edition, and trust it may be fol- 
lowed by other authors in the same attractive style. 
THE LirTLE BAREFoot. A Tale. By Berthold 

Auerbach. Translated by Eliza Buckminster Lee. 

Illustrated. Boston: H. B. Faller & Co. (Suc- 


cessors to Walker, Fuller & Co.), 245 Washington 
street. 1867. 


This charming little German story has been trans- 
lated in the very best , and published in a 
style befitting its character, with fine illustrations. 
All who have seen Maggie Mitchell’s personation of 
the character on the stage, will be glad to see the 
story thus presented. To those who have not seen 
it, we will say that it is the eventful life of a por 
young girl, called Barcfoot, who, through a career of 
great simplicity and artl b a useful and 
loveable won: an. It appeals to the sympathies, and 
the reader rejoices with the heroine in all of her suc- 
cesses. 

NEw Music.—Oliver Ditson & Co., 277 Washing- 
ton street, have just published the following new 
music: ‘‘ Come Darling, come to the Spiritland,” a 
a song chorus, by Dr. John P. Ordway; “ Harle- 
quin Galop;” ‘Susan’s Story,” absllad; “ Daisy 
Dean Quickstep,” and ‘‘ Rippling Brook Mazurka.” 











BALLOv’s MonTHLY—For May has arrived Here 
is a monthly of eighty-five or ninety pages that sells 
for 15 cents for a single number; $1 per annum, 
and seven copies for $9.00. We may sately say that 
there is no Magazine that gives more and b-tter 
reading matter for the money. Indeed, its literary 
contents are of the very best order. Its diversitied 
character renders it interesting to all classes of read- 
ers. Address ELLIoTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Buston, 
Cincinnati Railroader. 





Our PortFo.uio.—Onr self-binding Portfolio, hich 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLAG, will 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, or send them by mail, post-paid, for 
$1.50. 





THINGS NOT GENERALLY SEEN.—A wink from 
the eye of justice; a tooth from the mouth of the riv- 
er Thames; a pillow from the bed of the sea; and a 
leaf from the book of Fate. 
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CWritten for The Flag of our | 
CROCUSES. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 





Three bright cones of yellow go 
Peering through the damp earth 
Two of pale empurpled white 
Struggling into life and light. 


In the chilly atmosphere, 

On the earth brown, bare and se: 
Whence the flakes of wreathen v 
Scarce have ta‘en their tardy flly 


Promise sweet of sunnier houss, 
Golden-leaved, empurpled flowers 
First gems on the breast of spring 
All that's dull enlivening! 


Heartily I welcome thee, 

In bold independence free, 
Looking forth in beauteous form: 
Fearing neither clouds nor storm- 


Thinking now I am of hours 
When bloomed for me life's earli: 
Fairer een than gold or gems, 
Or the purple crocus stems. 


How they cheered my rugged wa 
Then so dreary, dull and gray; 
Steeped their golden cups witht 
For my anxious lips to kiss! 


Held the wine of joy for me, 
Fraught with love's glad witcher 
Flowers that bloomed so long ay. 
Wh re gone now, my heart wou! 


Ask the May for crocus blooms; 
Ah, you'll find them in their ton 
May, with lilies in her hair, 

Shows you flowers she deems m. 


So the flowers we prize in youth, 
Beaming bright with love and tr. 
Soonest pass from earth away, 
Too fair, too frail with us to stay 
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BY AMETHYST WAYN?! 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HARLIE « 
2 his shop the 
2 © in the care o! 
. giving amp’ 
cerning the 
job which ~ 
herself had 

months befo: 





put the ple: 
tinish up the: 
he looked | 
angry conte: 
proud satisfaction in seeing the grv 
town walking about his shop. He : 
recalling the air-castles he had built « 
ronage, the inflowing orders for tan 
creasing as he dwelt upon the th: 
victured himself the master of a large 
night and day to supply the demands 
business. The contrast stung bim, a: 
bring himself to touch the work wh 
odious. He gave his apprentice, t} 
instructions about finishing the work . 
ing the sbop, went home earlier than 

He had bardly disappeared around 
the street, when Mr, Austin Bradley 
station on the other side, and came |) 
& careless, lounging sort of way. 

“ Halloo, Ben, all alone? Then th: 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CROCUSES. 


BY ISABELLA MILLER. 


Three bright cones of yellow gold 
Peering through the damp earth-mold; 
Two of pale empurpled white 
Struggling into life and light. 


In the chilly atmosphere, 

On the earth brown, bare and sere, 
Whence the flakes of wreathen white 
Scarce have ta’en their tardy flight. 


Promise sweet of sunnier hours, 
Golden-leaved, empurpled flowers : 
First gems on the breast of spring, 
All that’s dull enlivening! 


Heartily I welcome thee, 

In bold independence free, 
Looking forth in beauteous forms, 
Fearing neither clouds nor storms! 


Thinking now I am of hours 

When bloomed for me life's earliest flowers, 
Fairer e'en than gold or gems, 

Or the purple crocus stems. 


How they cheered my rugged way, 
Then so dreary, dull and gray; 
Steeped their golden cups with bliss 
For my anxious lips to kiss! 


Held the wine of joy for me, 

Fraught with love's glad witchery, 
Flowers that bloomed so long ago, 
Wh.re gone now, my heart would know? 


Ask the May for crocus blooms; 

Ah, you ‘ll find them in their tombs! 
May, with lilies in her hair, 

Shows you flowers she deems more fair. 


So the flowers we prize in youth, 
Beaming bright with love and truth, 
Soonest pass from earth away, 

Too fair, too frail with us to stay. 


No. 3.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867. 


by ELLIoTT, THomES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office o 
the District Court of Massachusetts.) 
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Miss Anderson's Right Band. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


HARLIE CREYTON left 
his shop the next evening 
in the care of his workman, 
giving ample charges con- 
cerning the finishing of a 
job which Miss Anderson 
herself had ordered several 
months before. He had tak- 
en a great deal of pride in 
the carving and design of 
the elaborate workstand, 
and had not meant any oth- 
er hand than his own should 
put the pieces together, or 
finish up the veneering. But 
he looked back now with 
angry contempt upon his 
proud satisfaction in seeing the great lady of the 
town walking about his shop. He smiled bitterly, 
recalling the air-castles he had built out of her pat- 
Tronage, the inflowing orders for fancy furniture in- 
creasing as he dwelt upon the thought, until he 
pictured himself the master of a large factory running 
night and day to supply the demands of his thriving 
business. The contrast stung him, and he could not 
bring himself to touch the work which had grown 
odious. He gave his apprentice, therefore, careful 
instructions about finishing the workstand, and clos- 
ing the shop, went home earlier than his wont. 

He had hardly disappeared around the corner of 
the street, when Mr. Austin Bradley crossed from his 
station on the other side, and came into the shop in 
& careless, lounging sort of way. 

“ Halloo, Ben, all alone? Then the master’s off?” 

“Yes sir, gone home, and left me to mind the 
glueing.” 

“ What are you doing now?” 

* This ’ere is a workstand for Miss Anderson. She 
ordered it a good piece back, but we had other work 
on hand,” 

“Quite a complicated affair. 
pigeon-holes for?” 

“Land’s sake, I dunno. The boss got it up, and 
was mighty tickled with it at first. He said one day 
he had saved all the patterns, because he made sure 
there’d be a run of orders when folks saw the table 
finished.” 

“It’s for Miss Anderson, is it?” 

* Yessir. She came herself, and told what she 
wanted. I b’lieve it’s for a preseut to the housekeep- 
er. The boss was mighty pleased at the time, and 
worked hard over the patterns, and wouldn’t let me 
touch a single part of it. But it’s all changed now. 
He’s run out about the work, somehow. I’m todo 
all the finishing.” 


What are all those 








Mr. Bradley’s keen eye twinkled. 

*“Humph! So he isn’t interested in his work as he 
used to be?” 

“No siree, I can’t make him out,” answered Ben 
White, flattered at so unwonted an auditor, and feel- 
ing smart, and inclined to show himself off. ‘ He’s 
grown queer, of late. He «don’t talk to me as he 
used to, nor whistle over his work, but every little 
while, the saw will drop out o’ his hand, and he will 
be standing gauping at nothing in the world, with 
his eyes fixed so queer. I’ve wanted to laugh, only I 
didn’t dare.” 

**T dare say the poor fellow is in love,” said Brad- 
ley, piling up the sawdust with his foot. ‘And, by- 
the-way, I’m hunting up pistols. I wonder if Crey- 
ton has got one.” 

* Yes sir—he had one, and it was allers on that 
shelf there. But it’s been gone for two or three 
weeks. I know ’taint there,” he added, as his audi- 
tor made a movement to visit the designated shelf, 
* *cause I asked him for it last week. He used to 
let me take it sometimes, but he didn’t tell me what 
become of it. He said something about its being 
stole.” ‘ 

“Did it have any mark on it? You’rea bright, 
smart boy, Ben. I wonder I never noticed you 
before.” 

“ Yes sir. He scratched ‘C. C.’ on the plate.” 

** Like this?” asked Mr. Bradley, taking out the 
bit of metal, and laying it beture the boy on the 
bench. 

“ Why, that’s the same piece! How in thunder—” 
he stopped abruptly, for something in the man’s face 
startled him. 

“ Ben White, do you want to earn a pretty snug 
sum for a boy of your years, and further the cause of 
justice beside?”? demanded the coroner, taking care 
to make his tone duly impressive. 

“Why, yes sir—anything that’s right—” stammer- 
ed Ben, his coarse sandy hair beginning to rise a 
little in vague alarm. 

* You board at the farmhouse with Mr. Creyton, 
don’t you?” 

* Yes sir.” 

‘Could you examine his private room, possibly his 
closet and any other biding-place there may be, and 
find that pistol, and tell me where itis? And mark 
you, take care to observe if the plate, which you say 
is like this, is gone. Could you do this and keep 
silent, to every one, you understand?” 

“T suppose I could. I’m often to bed before him. 
And Miss Creyton never comes up our stairs. If you 
say [ oughter do it.” 

“1 do; no barm shall come to you. 
express instructions to that end.” 

‘I know one thing that’s in the closet, for I went 
to help Miss Creyton move out the woollen chest, 
and we lost the tongue of the lock, and I got alight 
to hunt for it, and there was a heap of shining gold 
pieces laying there in the dust with nothing buta 
paper over them,” said Ben, growing garrulous. 

* Don’t touch one of them, but find out if the pistol 
is anywhere about, and see if the plate is gone from 
it. You will mind, Ben, about hinting a word or 
look to any living soul what is going on. The sooner 
you do it the better, and remember you leave the 
pistol where you find it.” 

“And if I don’t find it?” quoth Ben, dubiously. 

“You shall have the reward for trying, though 
nothing like what you will get for succeeding,” an- 
swercd Bradley, with a grim smile. . 

And thereupon he turned, and walked out of the 
workshop. 

Ben remained balancing himself on a saw-horse, 
and scratching his head for an explanation of the 
puzzle. 

“ By thunder! There’s a row somewhere; I dunno 
as I want to bring the boss into any trouble. But 
what's a feller todo when the ’thorities set him to 
work?” 

He stirred himself presently, and finished his glue- 
ing, then with alacrity locked up the shop, and took 
the road toward the farm. On the way he met his 
employer. 

“I’m going over to the village, Ben. Tell mother 
not to sit upfor me. Is the shop locked?” 

* Yes sir, all right.” 

“Give me the key, I may want to go in for some- 
thing.” 

And Charlie, yearning for the sight of Amy, secret- 
ly resolved to go back and light up the shop. She 
came once before, why might she not again? At all 
events, he was too restless and nervous to remain 
quietly at home. 

And Ben, quickening his steps, went on toward the 
farm, muttering: 

“ Now’s my time. I’ll tell Miss Creyton I’m tired, 
and go right off to bed.” 

Charlie did not see Amy. He spent a miserable 
hour of suspense, and then locked up the shop and 
walked down the street past Mr. Atherton’s house, 
sauntering by slowly, hoping to catch a glimpse of 
her. He was somewhat startled when a fierce hand 
gripped his arm, and a wrathful voice hissed in his 
ears: 

“You needn’t come prowling around here, you 
base-born beggar, you black-hearted scoundrel. My 
daughter is not for the likes of you!” 

Charlie Creyton turned his pale face toward that of 
the infuriated father, but could not speak a word, 
he was so shocked and startled. 

* You think to win the Livingstone fortune, but it 
will only be Amy’s when she marries Ray Dexter. 
Base beggar! you will never touch a shilling of it. 


I give you my 





To think that you—you, should presume to aspire to 
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And Graham Atherton struck a contemptuous 
hand against the young man’s cheek, fairly beside 
himself with rage. 

Charlie Creyton mastered himself with wonderful 
self-command. He stepped back a pace or two, and 
folded his arms. 

‘Such violent language has no claim to reply,” 
said he; ‘‘ at least, whatever you choose to call me, I 
have sufficient respect for myself to abstain from 
using such in reply. Because you are Amy’s father 
you have also a claim beyond what every man who 
has not forfeited his manhood deserves, decent treat- 

ment, anda show of respect. If you will listen to me 
a moment—” 

* But I will not; not an instant will I contaminate 
myself in your presence. Away with you! I tell 
you if I find you prowling around my house, I will 
horsewhip you away as I would drive off a dog. My 
daughter is to be married to Ray Dexter only a month 
from this day. That is enough for you to know. And 
now take yourself away!” 

And while these words foamed over his lips, Mr. 
Atherton opened his gate, closed it with a heavy 
bang, and walked hurriedly into the house. 

The young man threw behind him a glance of 
mingled anguish, and walked away slowly at first, 
but gradually bis pace quickened, and as he reached 
the pasture lands, he flew over the ground, as if 
driven by scorpion whips. 

He uncloused the door softly, but his mother heard 
it, and came out to meet him, the candle in her hand. 
The rays fell upon his telltale face before he had 
time to smooth out its lines of care. 

** Charlie,” said she, ‘“‘there is some trouble tor- 
menting you. Come and tell your mother, my boy.” 

‘* What matter, dear mother, since they are outside 
your circle of gentle ministration. Had it been any- 
thing you could heal, I should have come to you long 
ago.” e 

‘Perhaps 1 have more power than you suspect,” 
said she, with a smile, which was bolder and more 
confident than he had ever seen before. ‘“‘ What has 
troubled you, what has met you since you went away 
this evening?” 

* T have been taunted, called a base-born beggar!” 
exclaimed Charlie, suddenly breaking down. ‘O 
mvther, mother! I try to bear it manfully, but it is 
very, very hard.” 

Mary Creyton sprang up before him, her pale, 
sweet face lighted up with a jubilant, grateful smile. 

Charlie,” said she, a swift, fierce indignation 
breaking through the smoothness of the tone, “‘ you 
have borne that long gh. God be thanked, it is 
over now. Iam absolved from my oath. The next 
man who casts that in your teeth, give him the lie. 
Tell him you are the child of woeful, but lawful and 
honest wedlock, and send whom you will to me for 
the proof, the indisputable evidence of my marriage 
certificate, which is signed by one of the famous lights 
of the distant metropolis. He is alive still, Heaven 
again be praised.” 

‘Mother, mother!” exclaimed Charlie, in wild 
amazement, “is it possible? Say it again, O blessed, 
blessed assurance! Now-I can face anything, every- 
thing!” 

Poor fellow! he stood there looking so brave and 
heroic, so grand and glad; how little he dreamed of 
the thunderbolt already forged, which Ben White 
was that very moment kindling to the white heat of 
explosion, as he crept stealthily into the coroner’s 
yard. ' 

“ But, mother, darling mother, why have you kept 
itso long? How could bear this injustice, this hor- 
rible, horrible disgrace?” 

“B I was i t, my boy. Otherwise it 
would have killed me. And I promised, I took a 
solemn oath to hide it. But I was miserably deceiv- 
ed, and your father, O Charlie, Charlie, it will make 
your heart bleed and your blood boil, to hear how 
foully he was wronged. Wait a little, only a little, 
and you shall have his name, and bear it proudly 
before the world. But I must keep the rest for a 
little longer.” 

Charlie caught her in his arms, kissed her again 
and again, and at last dropped his manly head upon 
her shoulder, and broke into a relieving flood of 








** Charlie,” whispered Mary Creyton, “let me thank 
you now for your delicate, chivalrous generosity to- 
ward the mother you believed guilty of so grievous a 
wrong. O my noble boy, I have faith to believe what 
has been taken from your parents will be restored to 
you an hundred fold, honor, and wealth, and the 
world’s good-will, yet best and beyond all, the appro- 
bation of heaven.” 

They kept late hours that night. It was so sweet 
for Mary to hold up her poor, bowed head, and to see 
the deep joy in her boy’s loving eyes. And Charlie 
was in such a ferment of astonishment and rejoicing, 
planning, projecting, longing for the morrow’s inter- 
view with Amy, which he meant to accomplish, 
though the house were surrounded with roaring lions 
and fiery dragons. 

Presently they heard a fumbling hand at the outer 
door. 

“itis Ben. He went to bed, but came down again 
with an aching tooth. He wanted to go over to the 
apothecary, and I told him to go,” said Mary, 
quietly. 

Charlie rose to open the door. Yes, Ben was there, 
but cowering and sneaking behind two broad- 
shouldered men. 

* Good evening, Mr. Creyton,” said the voice of 
Marshall the constable, and bebind him walked 
Bradley. 





a daughter of mine!” 
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The two men stepped briskly inside the door. 


Charlie instinctively made way for them, and bit his 
lip nervously. 

* We want to go up to your chamber a moment. 
I have a search-warrant,” said the first officer. 

Like one stupefied, Charlie bent his head, and 
handed them the candle. 

“It you have no objection, we should like your 
company,” observed Mr. Bradley, glancing signi- 
ficantly at the outer door. Still dumb and dazed, 
Charlie stumbled on before them, and sat down in 
the chair by the head of the bed. Ben answered Mr. 
Bradley’s whisper, and the latter walked into the 
closet, and came out in a moment, the pistol in one 
hand, the heap of shining coin in the other. 

He walked up to his confederate, who looked at 
them carefully, counting the money, and putting 
down the memoranda in his book. Mr. Bradley then 
produced the plate from his pocket with those initials 
on it, and the two men looked eagerly on as it was 
fitted exactly in its old place. 

Charlie Creyton watched too, and so did his moth- 
er, who had f llowed him up stairs, amazed at these 
strange proceedings. The constable came forward, 
and laid bis hand on the young man’s shoulder. 

“Charles Creyton, in the name of the law I arrest 
you for the murder of the hermit of the lake!” 

Mary Creyton rushed forward with a wild cry. 

At last Charlie was roused from his apathy He 
rose to his feet, shook himself as a lion might shake 
his mighty frame, suddenly released from an iron 
cage. His eye shone fearless and bright, his lip curl- 
ed proudly and scornfully. 

“It is one thing to arrest, and another thing to 
prove evidence sufficient for an indict t. Mother 
dear, set your fears at rest. I shall come back to 
you shortly.” 

“Young man,” said Bradley, sternly, “this gold is 
part of a large sum paid by a distant bank to that 
unfortunate man.” 

** Well,” said Charlie’s clear, cold voice. 

“This plate fitting to your pistol was found in the 
dust at the cabin door. The fatal bullet matches 
these.” 

“ Well.” 

*¢ You were seen going across the pasture toward 
the lake, and in the moonlight clearly recognized. 
There are half-a-dozen other proofs, one fitting to 
another in an unusually clear fashion. What do you 
say to that?” 

“That Iam not concerned. That I defy youstill,” 
answered Charlie, scornfully. 

Mr. Bradley shook his head gravely, as he returned : 

**1t is evidence enough to hang a man, that is all. 
Come, we must take you away with us.” 

Mary Creyton rushed forward, and threw ber arms 
around her son. 

* Let me look into your face, Charlie.” 

He smiled tenderly beneath the searching glance. 

“Innocent, innocent!” cried she, fervently, and 
bending her head, she whispered something in his 
ear. 

He started, and flushed crimson. 

‘Good heavens! how much you have explained 
that was utterly mysterious. Gvod-by, for a little 
while, dear mother. You need not fear for me.” 

And between the two officers he was marched 
away to the village. Despite his brave show of con- 
fidence, when he was left alone. his head dropped on 

| his breast, and his face was dark with troubled 
thought. 

“Supposing he is not found, what will become of 
me ?” muttered Charlie Creyton. 








CHAPTER xX. 


THE great house at Lakeville was all a-blaze with 
light, when Coroner Bradley waiked up the avenue 
to fulfil bis promise to Miss Anderson, and inform 
her that there had really been evidence enough dis- 
covered to warrant the arrest of young Creyton, and 
that he was safely lodged under the constable’s care. 
He had promised to communicate with her imme- 
diately after the arrest, but bad not intended to visit 
her until the next morning, owing to the lateness of 
the hour. But in passing along the highway, at the 
rise of the hill, he saw the house lighted from bare- 
ment to attic, and immediately turned bis ‘steps to- 
ward it, wisely concluding it was best to take the 
lady at her word. 

Miss Anderson was in the midst of her guests, a 
smiling, brilliant woman of fashion, but she came 
promptly into the library, where Mr. Bradley was 
shown upon his entrance. 

Coming from the dim room where he left the grave, 
pale-faced prisoner, from the simple home of Mary 
Creyton, no wonder Mr. Bradley put up a hand to 
shield his dazzled eyes, a8 Miss Anderson, in her 
brilliant evening dress, floated into to him. 

“What a magnificent creature!” was his first in- 
ward ejaculation, and in a moment more, he added, 
“« what inimitable skill in dress!” 

The lady stood up before him in careless grace, yet 
all the while enjoying bis surprise and admiration, 
and willing to give him time to gratify it. 

Simple, untutored Mr. Bradley had never before 
been made aware of the fascinating witchery of a 
costly and exquisite toilet. His curious, delighted 
eye took in every detail, from the floating waves of 
rose-colored tulle, festooned here and there, from a 
glossy, white satin underskirt, by the bouquets of 
milky white lilies, with crystal pendants like wav- 
ering dewdrops, scintillating at every movement she 
made, to the frosty intricacy of berthe and sleeves, 
marvels each from some rare foreign lace-maker’s 

costly store. Lilies and dewdrops nestled at her 
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breast, amidst lace and satin, and on either side the 
stately head, amidst the lustrous waves of dusky 
hair, bloomed a single blossom, dazzling in its gleam- 
ing whiteness, and linked by a chain of diamonds. 
Haughty throat, and still fair and gracefully-mould- 
ed arms, each bore their circlet of gems and gold, 
and the dainty fan, and the snowy satin slipper, each 
held its tiny jewels, strown wherever lavish art 
could find a place. 

Poor Mr. Bradley sat still and stared, as at a royal 
princess, quite forgetting what he had come to tell. 
She did not hurry him, but ringing the bell, ordered 
a glass of wine, and a plate of cake for him, and stood 
herself, slowly sipping spoonful by spoonful of a 
strawberry cream. 

‘“‘T suppose you came to say something about that 
unfortunate affair, as you promised you would,” said 
she, sweetly, when at length he seemed emerging 
from his daze of wondering adroiration. ‘My poor 
little sunshade, I shall never use it again, not for the 
world! To think that it should go hunting up evi- 
dences that had better have laid quiet forever.” 

“ Nay, it is always a righteous deed which furthers 
the ends of justice. Cranstown cannot affurd to have 
an unmolested murderer in its midst.” 

She started nervously, and shuddered. 

“Murderer! O Mr. Bradley, that is a dreadful 
word! Pray don’t use it again. You really can’t 
mean it.” 

“We have arrested Charlie Creyton. 
was found in his chamber.” 

“In his chamber! how very strange,” said Miss 
Anderson, slowly, with a genuine look of perplexed 
wonder on her face. 

“And more than that, the plate was missing, and 
the one you found fits exactly into its place,’”’ he con- 
tinued, eagerly: 

“Wretched youth! can it be possible that he com- 
mitted that terrible deed?” And Miss Anderson 
stood before him, her gloved hands clasped, her black 
eyelashes drooping down upon her cheek, her face 
full of melancholy grief. 

“It is morally impossible for it to be otherwise. 
The crime was committed for gold. We found quite 
a 8um in the identical coin proved to have been de- 
livered to the hermit, in the closet with the pistol.” 

“Then you believe him really guilty?” 

“Ofcourse I do. There is positive evidence of it.” 

“ But a jury may discover discrepancies,” said she, 
musingly. 

‘No indeed, I never knew a clearer case. There 
is no question of it. He will be convicted.” 

* And be sent to prison for the rest of his life. O, 
wretched, wretched boy!” 

“Tt is not manslaughter, madam, but murder. He 
will undoubtedly be hung,” said the coroner, em- 
phatically. 

Those thick, jetty lashes hid the tiger gleam of joy 
in the cold eyes, where the hypocritical voice said, 
sorrowfually : 

“It is very sad. Is the mother in reduced circum- 
stances? I must go and see if I can help her any. 
For you see, Mr. Bradley, I feel quite guilty, so ter- 
ribly guilty that it was my sunshade which ferretted 
out that fatal bit of metal.” 

“You give yourself undeserved reproach, my dear 
Miss Anderson. Rather congratulate yourself that 
you are the instrument of bringing wickedness to 
light.” 

** But about the trial. Must Igo? Pray, if it is 
possible, get me off. You stovd by and saw it all; 
why must I have anything to do with it?” 

** You will only corroborate my statement, a very 
simple matter, which every one will be pleased to 
render as little annoying as possible.” 

* Perhaps thing may t pire to change it 
all,”” said Miss Anderson, hopefully. 

“Nay, that is most improbable.” 

“Well, there is time enough for me to tremble, 
without making myself unhappy to-night. And my 
guests are missing me. Call and see me again, Mr. 
Bradley. Shan’t I give you another glass of wine 
before you go?” 

“Thank you, you have already been very generous, 
Ishould hardly have ventured here, at so late an 
hour but that I saw the house illluminated.” 

“T have a party of friends trom town. General 
H— and his lady, the honorable governor, and one 
or two of his council, and a foreign diplomat or so. 
Good-night.” 

Mr. Bradley bowed himself out of sight of the mag- 
nificent woman, feeling as honored as if he had just 
lett a throne-room. E 

Miss Anderson went back to her guests, fuirly 
radiant, her pale cheeks, though they lacked blush 
tints, yet somehow glowed through their pallor, from 
the exultant throbbing of the proud, imperious heart. 
Her vivid lips wreathed with smiles, her stately head 
carried with more haughty grace than before. 

Ray Dexter was among the guests, and hovering 
over a coquettish city belle with the utmost devotion. 
The hostess managed to draw him aside, and whisper: 

“Take care, Ray, Kate Owen is only playing with 
you. Don’t let her think that you can be caught by 
such transparent snares. And mind you commit 
yourself to noone. You belong to some one else, 
you know.” 

Ray looked discontentedly into the fond and smil- 
ing face, and asked: 

“To whom, I should like to know? You wont 
accept me.” 

** But Amy shall!” returned she, with earnest tone. 

“She is past fathoming. I really believe, Miss 
Anderson, she will be stubborn to the end. That 
fellow has succeeded in bewitching her.” 

“*That fellow’ is safely out of our way!” returned 
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Miss Anderson, with fierce exultation. ‘“ What do 
you think Mr. Bradley came to tell but now? That 
this Creyton has been arrested for that murder.” 

“ What murder?” ejaculated Ray, in utter amaze- 
ment. 

** There has been but one, has there?” said she, in 
as pettish a tone as she ever used to him, 

‘*The poor old hermit! Good heavens, what mo- 
tive could he have had?” 

“You seem anxious to doubt it,” retorted she, still 
more sharply. 

“ Why, I confess, lam amazed. It seems so im- 
probable,” replied” Ray, shrinking a little at the 
glimpse he caught of her glittering eyes. 

She saw it, and hastened to reply, carelessly: 

“T know nothing about it beyond what Mr. Brad- 
ley tells me, that the hermit’s gold has been found in 
his possession, and that the proofs are such no one 
can doubt his guilt. I confess, for all the horror of 
the thought, Icould not help rejoicing that Amy’s 
eyes would discover his baseness. We may count 
upon a speedy wedding, Ray.’’ - 

“* How anxious you are for my marriage to some 
one else,” said the spoiled favorite, with a perverse 
glance into her eager face. ‘If it were you, I should 
be ready to curse the flight of time, rather than watch 
joyfully for your wedding-day.” 

She tried to smile in careless gayety, but the effort 
was a failure. 

“Ts it wrong in me to be nervously anxious for you 
to be safely settled here?” asked she, in a deep, pas- 
sionate voice. 

“No, to be sure, it is not,” glancing around the 
elegant rooms with intense satisfaction. ‘And I 
ought to wish for it, too. And since the only method 
is by coming in company with that foolish girl, so 
be it.” 

“Now I must give the signal for supper. General 
H— will take me down, and you, Ray, must escort 
his lady. Be amiable now, and discreet.” 

“I bow to your commands, fairest, where all are 
fair!’ replied Ray, kissing his hand to her. 

It was a gay evening, and not until after midnight 
was the house quiet again, and the company dispers- 
ed, the guests in their chambers, and the tired ser- 
vants resting from their busy cares. 

Felice had disrobed her mistress of her rich even- 
ing-dress, and wrapped the dressing-gown around 
her, and then thankfully retired to her couch. 

Miss Anderson, however, had no mind for sleep. 
Her eye burned brightly, undimmed by all the revel. 
She was hot and fevered with inward excitement, 
and opening a window, she drew forward the easy- 
chair, and sat down close beside it. The room was 
dim, for she had extinguished all the candles but 
one, and the whole house was still and quiet. Leaning 
back her head, and folding her arms, Miss Anderson 
resigned herself to the misery of solitary self-com- 
munion. 

The eagerness of thought would not leave her lips 
quiet; they moved restlessly, their scarlet lines 
curving with slow smiles, or drawn down with evil 
sneers. Presently the thoughts within bubbled over 
into speech. 

**So far 1am safe! So far my plans mature beyond 
even my wildest hopes. But O, how slow the fruition 
of these years of waiting and watching! I think 
these inward fires are wearing me out. I was so 
proud once of my strong will, my iron endurance, 
and now every little opposition chafes me into fury, 
frets me almost to madness. Ido not sleep, either, 
as lused. O, what a relief when I am safe and can 
rest! It cannot be long, for events mature rapidly, 
and all favorably, all but the girl’s obstinacy. But 
that will surely be conquered now. She will not care 
to follow her lover to the scaffold. To think it should 
be he, he of all others, to mar my plans. If he had 
dreamed what it would cost to cross my path! Yet 
it is safer and better so, father and son, securely out 
of my light, out of Ray’s path. Better so, better so! 
It was the only way.” 

But while she spoke, she lifted her right arm, and 
looked, balf askance, with a wild, eerie terror in her 
eyes, atthe hand—that fair right hand, which always 
seemed such a source of mingled dread and warning 
to her. And as she gazed, the dark shadow over- 
spread her eyes, and crept along her face, leaving it 
horror-struck, and of deadly whiteness, andin a mo- 
ment the lips, those matchless crimson lips, grew 
stiff, and of a dull frozen blue, drawing away from 
the pearly teeth with an expression almost idiotic. 
For a moment the spell was upon her, and she sat 
there, cowering like a lost spirit in the presence of its 
judge, unable to move or speak. 

Then, with a desperate effort she roused herself, 
gasping frightfully while the flecks of foam specked 
her lips, and tottered to her feet, clasping both hands 
to her head. She rushed across the room, poured 
outa glass of wine into a slender crystal bauble, 
spilling half of it over the silver salver on which the 
decanter stood, and using the left hand, raised it to 
her mouth and drank, with frantic, convulsive gasps 
between each swallow. Thecolor drifted slowly but 
steadily back to her lips, the glaze of horror died off 
trom her eyes, her face returned to its natural ex- 
pression, and sinking nerveless and powerless into a 
chair, she exclaimed : 

“That wedding must not be postponed a day, no, 
nor anhour. O, to have Ray safely here, to be able 
to tell him all! He will take care of me then—for it 
grows upon me. I know it, I see it, every attack is 
harder to overcome than the last. If I can only have 
rest, and be free from this torturing strain upon my 
mind!” 

As she muttered this, she moved slowly toward 
the window to close it. She paused abruptly, and 


| Stood gazing through the window, growing rigid and 
stony again. There in the dimness was the clear 
outline of a form, for all a shadowy cloud around and 
about it, clearand distinct, and what light there was 
in the room seemed to gather in one broad ray, and 
pour itself upon the face—a face which through the 
mists shone spectral and eerie—and it was the face of 
the murdered hermit! One thin, shadowy hand was 
raised, pointing towards the ghastly face staring out 
upon him, in solemn warning. 

Miss Anderson’s wild shriek rang out through the 
silent house, startling the heaviest sleeper from his 
couch. There was instant stir and bustle without. 
Felice came rushing into the room, and nearly stum- 
bled over the prostrate, senseless form of her mis- 
tress. Miss Anderson, for the first time in her life, 
had fainted entirely away. 





CHAPTER XI. 


MARy CREYTON, left alone in the farmhouse with 
Ben White, went about mechanically, fastening the 
doors, and closing the windows, and putting the room 
to rights, ready for morning. The girl who helped 
her with the work, a poor orphan from the alms- 
house, had long ago retired, and had slept soundly 
through all the noise accompanying the arrest of the 
young master. 

Ben White sat down ruefully on the first chair at 
hand in the kitchen, and silently watched Mary 
Creyton’s movements. He saw her pause now and 
then, with that far-off, melancholy look in her eye, 
and lean her head wearily on her hand. And there 
rose a choking sensation to Ben’s throat as he saw it, 
and the hand that had been thrust into his trowsers 
pocket, greedily clutching the broad silver dollars 
newly stowed there, slowly sneaked away from it, 
and his eyes dropped to the floor, and he began to 
feel somehow as if Ben White was, after all, neither 
particularly sharp nor shrewd, but a poor, contempti- 
ble, ungrateful fellow. 

It came back to him how generously and kindly 
these two, mother and son, had dealt with him; how 
considerate of his feelings—how careful of his com- 
forts. He knew the difference, for he had come there 
lank and lean, half-starved, from a dreary home ata 
parsimonious tradesman’s in another town. He knew 
that he had grown plump, and ruddy, and strong, 
and healthy on the generous fare of Creyton farm. 
He suddenly appreciated the kindness of Charlie’s 
patient endeavor to make a good workman of him. 
He remembered, with a keen pang, how his young 
master, had always fuvored him in lifting boards and 
lumber, cautioning him against injuring the growing 
muscles of boyhood. All these thoughts, like so 
many solemn accusers, rose up before Ben, as he sat 
there with hanging head, and rapidly sinking heart. 
The words Mr. Bradley had spoken in the chamber 
filled him with terrible horror and dismay. 

“* Evidence enough to hang a man!” Had he, Ben 
White, helped to hang that kind, good master of his, 
for Ben had not lived in Charlie Creyton’s imme- 
diate presence a twelvemonth, without getting a 
profound assurance that whatever the young man 
said could be relied upon. Charlie Creyton told his 
mother he was innocent, and having said it thus sol- 
emnly, Ben, at least, could not question the truth of 
it. And yet the coroner affirmed that he would be 
hung. 

Ben began to shiver and shake. He had attended 
a Methodist camp-meeting near the outskirts of the 
town that same summer, and all the frightful exhor- 
tatious concerning the retribution for sin came back 
to his memory, just as he had heard them shouted 
there. He could see the skinny finger of that gray- 
headed old man, who had worked himself into such 
a wild fever of frenzy, pointing into his face, and 
could hear the thin but shrill voice shouting: 

* Woe, woe unto the sinner! Woe forever and 
ever!” 

Growing paler and paler, quaking with a super- 
stitious terror that every moment gained stronger 
hold, Ben cowered there by the chimney, longing to 
shriek out his agony, but not daring to give vent 
even to a sob. 

Mary Creyton had secured everything, and came 
back to the mantel-shelf to put down her lamp. 
Charlie’s workman’s blouse hung there over-a chair, 
with the rent in the sleeve which she had promised 
tomend, ready for the morning. It is always the 
simplest incident which upsets sternly controlled 
calmness. 

The sight of the blouse, with the remembrance of 
the trying, disgraceful imputations which the morn- 
ing would send far and wide over the village, a pic- 
ture of the closed shop, the master locked from the 
free air by the sheriff’s bolts, burst upon her, and she 
sank down into a chair, the tide of emotion surging 
forth in hot torrents of tears, and hysterical, convul- 
sive sobs. 

Ben White stared at her a moment in vague terror, 
and then slipped out of his chair, and fell down cow- 
ering at her feet. 

“*O Miss Creyton, Miss Creyton! kill me, kill me! 
It’sI that have gone and done it all. But I never 
knowed it would be so bad! O, I never thought 
they’d go and take him away!” 

Mary Creyton roused herself from her own great 
trouble to look pityingly into the yellow, ghastly face 
of the boy. 

“What ails you, Ben? Don’t look so frightened!” 

But Ben was rolling on the floor in a perfect parox- 
ysm of terror. 

“Is it your tooth, Ben? I will put a drop of 
laudanum in it if it is so bad as that.” 








“No, no!” roared Ben, “it isn’t the tooth—but 


| you’d better give me the laudanum, the whole bottle. 
O Lord, O Lord, what a miserable critter I be!” 

“Why, Ben, you are half crazy. Get up and tell 
| me what’s the matter.” 

Ben came up on his feet in his awkward, ungainly 
fashion, and showed her the round, protruding eyes, 
the pupils dilated with terror, the white cheeks, the 
blue lips, and the coarse hair standing stiffly from 
his forehead like bristles. 

*“OLord! I’ma lost sinner! The devil has got 
mesure. O Miss Creyton, what will I do? what will 
Ido?” 

She looked at him in vague alarm and utter as- 
tonishment, and put her soft hand hastily to his 
forehead, and tried his pulse. 

“T think you have lost your senses, Ben. Why 
don’t you tell me where the pain is?” 

“ Everywhere, alloverme. O, the devil has got 
me!” ‘ 

“Let me see the tooth!” demanded she, half- 
angrily. 

“Taint the tooth! ’taint the tooth!” shrieked Ben, 
dancing up and down like a lunatic. ‘“O Miss Crey- 
ton, I lied to you, my tooth didn’t ache. I mace 
b’lieve, and got out, so as to run over and tell the 
coroner I seed the pistol in Mr. Charlie’s closet. O 
Lord! O Lord!” 

**Tt was you who betrayed him then,” spoke Mary 
Creyton, sharply, comprehending the case at once, 
and then she added, in a tone rather of pitying com- 
miseration than upbraiding or reproach, ““O Ben 
White! Ben White!” 

Ben dropped on the floor again, grovelling there 
like some helpless animal. 

“O Miss Creyton, I aint fit to die, and I don’t want 
to live, neither. I never stopped to think what it 
was going to be; no, I never did, or I’d have turned 
him out of the shop when he come and asked me to 
find Mr. Charlie’s pistol.” 

“Who asked you, Ben?” 

“Mr. Bradley. He never said a word about it was 
for the murder. And I know Mr. Charlie don’t know 
the first thing about that hermit; but O dear, he’ll 
be hung, and I’ll have gone and done it.” 

* Hush, Ben! Charlie will not be hung—my brave, 
innocent boy will not be hung,” said Mary Creyton, 
sternly. ‘‘ You have done wrong, because you have 
turned against the best friends you have in town. 
But you did it without considering what it meant. 
I forgive you freely, and so will Charlie. Get up 
now, and sit down, and tell me more plainly just 
what you have said and done.” 

Ben looked up in her face, as he might have look- 
ed had a ministering angel, with snowy plumage still 
a-shine with the glories of the heavenly world, sailed 
downward to give a drop of reviving moisture to the 
parched lips of a desert-bound, despairing wretch. 

“You forgive me? you do forgive me, Miss Crey- 
ton? O, the Lord will bless you! And will the devil 
leave goof me? Them Methodists told o’ his hold- 
ing on, and holding on. O Miss Creyton, will 1 get 
away from him?” 

Mary Creyton did not smile. Ben’s distress and 
horror were too genuine not to stir her sympathy. 

“If you repent, Ben, of whatever wrong motive 
you might have had for such—” 

* Repent, I guess Ido. Wouldn’t I give twice as 
much asI got to take it back,” interrupted Ben. 

And with this, Ben began to fumble in his pockets, 
and presently out rolled the dollars, ringing musica’- 
ly upon the hearth, for Ben only touched them with 
the tips of his fingers, and seemed afraid of being 
scorched by them. 

‘Sweep ’em oat, Miss Creyton. Sweep ’em out. 
It’s Judas money, and I know it.’’ 

Mary Creyton’s sorrowful lips curved now into a 
genuine smile. The boy’s terrified glance eyeing as- 
kance the bright silver coin, as if each one had talons 
to seize upor him, was intensely ludicrous. 

“ Ben, Ben!” said she, ‘it wont do fer you to at- 
tend another camp-meeting, if you allow it to take 
such hold of the imagination. I will keep the money 
to buy you a warm coat for the coming of winter.” 

“No, no. I wont wear anything bought with it. 
It is Judas money, and I want it out of my sight,” 
vehemently asserted Ben. 

“ Poor child!” said Mary Creyton, in her angelic 
compassion stooping over him; “do you indeed feel 
your sin so heinous? Sit down then, Ben, and I 
will read to you my comforting chapter. I will show 
you the foundation of strength to which I have gone 
in my sore need, and never come away empty and 
unsatistied !” 

As she spoke, she went over to her workstand, 
took from the drawer a small, well-worn Bible, came 
back to Ben’s side, and sitting down there, opened 
the book. 

There was a solemn, half-frightened expression on 
the lad’s face, but as the sweet, clear tones began, a 
gleam of hope and tranquillity crept over it. 

“+ Let not your heart be troubled—” 

A tender mist crept ints tie reader’s eyes. How 
full her own heart had been brimming! If she gave 
vague comfort to Ben, what unutterable relief she 
found for herself. 

“‘ Whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, believing, 
that shall ye receive. If ye shall ask anything in my 
name, I will do it.” 

The book drooped away from her hands. The 
slender fingers were claspel together, the meek eyes, 
soul-filled with divine peace, and joyful hope, and 
holy faith, were lifted upward, and wistful lips mov- 
ed voicelessly. 

Ben never stirred, nor took his eyes from her face. 
It was to that untutored mind like watching a 
beatific vision. Many minutes passed, and profound 
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peace and silence filled the little kitchen, 
rustling wings sweeping over them? W 
Master looking down, bending tender 
tried soul, yearning upward toward bis | 
passion, coming to answer the call, to fu 
ise? It was so much to ask. Hum 
energies were so powerless and weak, 
was, clear, plain, emphatic, O, how ma 
tempest-tossed, yearning hearts have rea 
and clung with frantic, imploring faith— 
found it false or treacherous? 
“If ye ask anything in my name, I w 
Mary Creyton, coming presently with 
ulous sigh of relief from her ecstatic tra 
the words with a glad, joyful intonation 
Ben looked into her shining face with 
‘Did you pray for me, too, Miss Cre 
he, almost in a whisper. ‘ 
“My poor boy! I prayed for usall. | 
must learn to pray for yourself. I will 
we will do with the money. You shal 
morrow morning to the bookstore, ap 
pocket Bible, and I will write your n 
night’s date, and my text in it, An 
what a blessed guide it shall be to yo 
never forget what has happened to-da 
will take but a portion of the money. 
may carry to poor Widow Brown, You 
has broken his leg, and cannot help h 
she is very poor. So you will do a gre: 
with the money, Ben. And now we 
bed, both of us, and get a night's rest, 
tend to the shop alone, and I must 
village early, and see what I ean do for 
Ben rose to bis feet, meekly and subi 
the candle she lighted, and went qu 
after he had relieved his mind by one 
teristic speeches. 
“ Miss Creyton, I don't care nothing 
folks says about you, I know one thin 
certain, you’re just a born angel, and 
get into the house where you are, a 
could take a cross a laying on a Bible. 
“Then youare safe, Ben, so you may 
answered she, with a playful smile, b 
the same time brimmed up with tears. 
She was just turning to mount the at 
chamber, when there came a gentle ts 
dow. She was not in a mood for bein, 
went at once te the window, the ligh 
falling full, as she did so, upon the th 
idermixt. 
“ May | speak with you a moment? 
cautious voice. 
She opened the window at once, 
He looked anxiously into her face, a 
at its calmness, and said, eagerly: 
“T have been misinformed. The; 
son had been arrested for murder.” 
“He has,” replied Mary, calmly, 
come out safely, for he is innocent.” 
The man looked anxious and distur 
“Has he told you anything abo 
it , why app are so much 
“ He has not, There was no time 
urge it. Charlie and I have implic 
other; thank Heaven that it is so.” 
“1 suppose it will be impossible for 
continued the taxidermist, gravely ; ‘ 
rest assured that I shall be on the 
him. I must leave town at once, on 
business, but I shall return as soon as 
will see him, of course, Will you say 
my words, ‘that the person who was 
him on that fatal night, will be on hai 
moment.’ ”” 

Mary repeated the words slowly aft 

“1 am not to say the taxidermist, t 

“No, it is not in that character th 
I don’t want the lad down-hearted. 
get alarmed, inasmuch as there is 1 
array of circumstantial evidence aga 
him a man came to your window at t 
you give him the message. And yor 
madam, you will not love courage, the 
safety may seem entirely beyond the 

“J shall not,” answered Mary Crey' 
serenity. ‘ There is a higher power ' 

The taxidermist mutttered some p 
lation, whose meaning was lost to her 

“There is no more for you to sé 
gently. 

“No more, I suppose, except tha 
track of my vow for vengeance.” 

“ Leave vengeance to the Lord. B 
ends of justice. Let George Living 
cleared from all reproach before I gis 
And now let me say good-night. I 
without even my son’s protection, a 
late.”” 

“Incomparable woman! Thou hb: 
forth through the furnace, purifle 
gold!” murmured the taxidermist 
slowly away, but not toward the cabii 

Mary Creyton closed the windor 
spring, and went quietly and peacefu 
wondering herself, at the strange, 
security and safety which buoyed ber 

She was nearly asleep when there « 
voice outside the door. 

“ Mise Creyton, if you please, migh 
low and comforter right here in the 
door? I shan’t never get to sleep an 

“Why yes, Ben, But I would tak 
too, er you will get cold.” 

She heard him bringing them alo 
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peace and silence filled the little kitchen. Were there 
rustling wings sweeping over them? Was the great 
Master looking down, bending tenderly over this 






















tried soul, yearning upward toward his infinite com- 
passion, coming to answer the call, to fulfil the prom- 
ise? It was so much to ask. Human will and 


was, clear, plain, emphatic. O, how many wrestling, 
tempest-tossed, yearning hearts have reached thither, 
and clung with frantic, imploring faith—and who has 
found it false or treacherous? 
“Tf ye ask anything in my name, I will do it!” 
Mary Creyton, coming presently with a low, trem- 
ulous sigh of relief from her ecstatic trance, repeated 
the words with a glad, joyful intonation. 
Ben looked into her shining face with wistful eyes. 
**Did you pray for me, too, Miss Creyton?” asked 
he, almost in a whisper. ‘ 
‘* My poor boy! I prayed for us all. But, Ben, you 
must learn to pray for yourself. I will tell you what 
we will do with the money. You shall go down to- 
morrow morning to the bookstore, and buy you a 
pocket Bible, and I will write your name, and this 
night’s date, and my text in it. And who knows 
what a bleased guide it shall be to you, for you will 
never forget what has happened to-day, Ben. That 
will take but a portion of the money. The rest you 
may carry to poor Widow Brown. You know Johnny 
has broken his leg, and cannot help her at all, and 
she is very poor. So you will do a great deal of good 
with the money, Ben. And now we ought to go to 
bed, both of us, and get a night’s rest, for you must 
tend to the shop alone, and I must go down to the 
village early, and see what I can do for Charlie.” 
Ben rose to his feet, meekly and submissively, took 
the candle she lighted, and went quietly up stairs, 
after he had relieved his mind by one of his charac- 
teristic speeches. 
“ Miss Creyton, I don’t care nothing what the lying 
folks says about you, I know one thing to-night, for 
certain, you’re just a born angel, and no devil can 
get into the house where you are, any more’n he 
could take a cross a laying on a Bible.” 
“Then you are safe, Ben, so you may sleep quietly,” 
answered she, with a playful smile, but her eyes at 
the same time brimmed up with tears. 
She was just turning to mount the stairs to her own 
chamber, when there came a gentle tap on the win- 
dow. She was not in a mood for being startled, and 
went at once te the window, the light of her lamp 
falling full, as she did so, upon the face of the tax- 
idermist. 
“ May 1 speak with you a moment?” asked he, in a 
cautious voice. 
She opened the window at once. 
He looked anxiously into her face, as if astonished 
at its calmness, and said, eagerly: 
“T have been misinformed. They told me your 
son had been arrested for murder.” 
“He has,” replied Mary, calmly, “but he will 
come out safely, for he is innocent.” 
The man looked anxious and disturbed. 
“Has he told you anything about the circum- 
stances, why appearances are so much against him?” 
“He has not. There was no time, and I did not 
urge it. Charlie and I have implicit trust in each 
other; thank Heaven that it is so.” 
“1 suppose it will be impossible for me to see him,” 
continued the taxidermist, gravely; “‘ but you may 
rest assured that I shall be on the watch to assist 
him. I must leave town at once, on very important 
business, but I shall return as soon as possible. You 
will see him, of course. Will you say to him, in just 
my words, ‘that the person who was a witness with 
him on that fatal night, will be on hand at the proper 
moment.’ ” 
Mary repeated the words slowly after him. 
“Tam not to say the taxidermist, then?” 
“No, it is not in that character that he knew me. 
I don’t want the lad down-hearted. For he might 
get alarmed, inasmuch as there is really a terrible 
array of circumstantial evidence against him. Tell 
him a man came to your window at night, and bade 
you give him the message. And you yourself, dear 
madam, you will not lose courage, though your boy’s 
safety may seem entirely beyond the power of man?” 
**T shall not,” answered Mary Creyton, with sweet 
serenity. ‘ There is a higher power than man’s.” 
The taxidermist mutttered some passionate ejacu- 
lation, whose meaning was lost to her. 
“There is no more for you to say?” asked she, 
gently. 
“No more, I suppose, except that I am on the 
track of my vow for vengeance.” 
“ Leave vengeance to the Lord. But work out the 
ends of justice. Let George Livingstone’s name be 
cleared from all reproach before I give it to his son! 
And now let me say good-night. For I am alone, 
without even my son’s protection, and the hour is 
late.” 
“Incomparable woman! Thou hast indeed come 
forth through the furnace, purified into refined 
gold!” murmured the taxidermist, as he walked 
slowly away, but not toward the cabin. 
Mary Creyton closed the window, secured the 
spring, and went quietly and peacefully to her couch, 
wondering herself, at the strange, sweet sense of 
security and safety which buoyed her up. 
Sbe was nearly asleep when there came a pleading 
voice outside the door. 
“‘ Miss Creyton, if you please, might I bring a pil- 
low and comforter right here in the entry by your 
door? Ishan’t never get to sleep anywhere else.” 
“‘ Why yes, Ben. But I would take the mattress 
too, er you will get cold.” 


himself as close as possible to her threshold. Half- 
amused, and thoroughly touched to pity and sym- 
pathy, she said, in a tone of quiet authority: 

“Now go to sleep, Ben. Good-night.” 
“Good-night, ma’am. Heaven bless you!” 

And ere long Ben’s even breathing told that his 


energies were so powerless and weak, but there it | perturbed spirit had sunk into quiet rest. 





CHAPTER XII. 
“ANOTHER note from Miss Anderson,” whispered 


Mrs. Atherton to Amy, as she came into the break- 


fast-room, where her father was busy reading a 
letter. 

The latter glanced apprehensively toward the head 
of the house, but his face wore a pleased, complacent 
smile. In a few moments he came forward, and 
handed the note to his daughter. 

“ Amy,” said he, ‘‘ you will promise to obey her 
request implicitly, unless you wish me to remain at 
home and see it enforced.” 

Amy opened the note, and read the few lines writ- 
ten in a graceful hand on the satin-smooth, perfumed 
paper. 


“DEAR Mr. A.—This is to give notice to the dear 
little rebel, that Felice will come over to-day with 
the carriage, and take the requisite measurements 
for the various articles of the trousseau. I promised 
myself the pleasure, but owing to a slight indisposi- 
late, 1am kept in my chamber. It is my particular 


position. 
national traits of curious speculation and garrulity, 


A. Yours ever sincerely, 
‘““SERENA ANDERSON.” 


lute face. 


whole arrangement.” 


two such ridiculous creatures?” 
and walked to the breakfast-table. 


in the bank at a certain hour?” 
wanted me to make Indian muffins.” 
have known I wanted them at first.” 


poor Mrs. Atherton. : 
the lord and master. 


hurrying up the mufiins. 
ed face from the fire, “and he said, ‘ anything.’ ” 
lowing with the rest of the viands. 


a@ moment, and threw down the knife. 


muttered, in the most disgusted fashion. 


point out the juicy slice, done to a charm. 


hear her explanation. 
** Doughy, of course!” 


Graham.” 


from it.” 


scalding liquid. 


they touch!” observed her husband, with a sneer. 


tainly taken a very respectable breakfast. 





She heard him bringing them along, and setting 

















<| 


tion, the result of rather extravagant exertions of 


desire that Felice discovers no unwillingness or op- 
She is a Frenchwoman, and has her 


and might, sometime hereafter, start troublesome 
rumors. My best love to the darling girl, who is at 
present her own worst enemy. Don’t be harsh with 
her, 1 beg and command. There is no fear but she 
will presently see with clearer eyes. Regardsto Mrs. 


Amy held the paper a few moments in silence, and | mantic attachment to the young gentleman has not 
then looked up deprecatingly into her father’s reso- | been allowed to culminate in so desirable a marriage. 


“T will not be rude, father, but if I submit in si- | the murder of that poor hermit, and Coroner Brad- 
lence before the Frenchwoman, you must understand | ley assures me that the proofs against him are indis- 
that I do it only under protest to yourself and Miss | putable and overwhelming!” 

Anderson, of the utter uselessness and folly of the 


“ Protest as much as you like, it will be one result. | the nation. Mrs. Atherton, who was standing, drop- 
I am amazed, myself, at that generous woman’s for- | ped down heavily into the chair behind her. 
bearance. I wonder she does not throw you off with 
contempt. Hear her pleading for me not to be harsh | clasped her hands, and looked into the cold, hard 
with you! It makes me long to tear you to pieces for | face with an expression of piteous entreaty. 
your perversity. What are you snivelling at, Maria? 


I wonder if there ever was another man 80 tried by | rest was made last night. You will see that you have 
And Mr. Graham Atherton rose from his chair, | your headstrong determination to ruin yourself.” 
“Not ready yet? Are you aware that I must be | could not articulate a word. 


“ Everything is ready but the Indian muffins: You | darling, found courage, for her sake, to say: 
said you could not eat the rye or flour biscuit, and 


“Well, and must you be long enough about it to | himself told me of it. The pistol is found, and the 
grind the meal and get it from the mill? You might | hermit’s gold, hid away in the villain’s chamber. I 


“But yesterday morning you would not touch | my opinion to prove it to you now. I hope now, 
them, and made me toast bread for you,” ventured | Amy, your eyes are clear, and you will come back to 


“ Yesterday isn’t to-day, is it?” snappishly inquired 
Mrs. Atherton darted back to the kitchen, and was | deadly agony, that even his hard heart was touched. 


“ Tasked him before I came down what he would | «J must hurry back to the bank.” And he went off 
have,” murmured she, asshe turned away her flush- | again, as swiftly as he had come. 


Presently the corner ones showed brown and crisp. | arms around her neck. 
She took them out, and examined them anxiously, 
and then hurried them on to the table, Nancy fol- | so stony—you frighten me.” 


Mr. Atherton cut the slices of steak, looked at them | answered a word. 


“All dried up! about as fit to eat as achip,” he | how can it be? We'll go out and find out the truth. 


‘But there’s one slice rarer. I cooked another, 
because the rest stood so long I wasufraid it wouldn’t | kissed it. It was like ice. and the purple stood be- 
be right,” said Mrs. Atherton, taking her fork to | neath the nails. Not daring to show her great alarm, 


Mr. Atherton broke open a muffin, disdaining to | hers. 


* But the other two are quite brown; try them, 


“Bitter and burnt. It’s always one thing or the 
other here. Am I to go without my coftee? Though | persisted, stroking the hands, kissing, every now and 
I suppose I may as well, for all the good I shall get | then, the chilly lips. 


The meek wife turned nervously to the coffee urn, | fort him, Amy. He will need your consoling words 
in such trepidation that she burnt her hand with | in this bitter trial.” 


‘*Some people always make a mess of everythi.ig | lyzed brain, and repeated it again and again, watch- 


And then he proceeded to help himself liberally to | tense relief. 
the steak he had condemned,consuming enough to de- | turned upon her. 
cide the question of its proper preparation, judging by 
the standard of the old proverb, that the proof of the | I can save him, or die with him. If he is guilty, so 
pudding is in the eating. The muffins, too, one after | amI. For I was with him all that evening, and if 
another disappeared from the plate, and when he | he had gold, so had I. You can testify toit, I gave 
rose from his chair, Mr. Graham Atherton had cer- | it all to you.” 


Mrs. Atherton left her breakfast still untasted, to | bling from head to foot, “ the child has gone crazy.” 
bring a clean handkerchief, hunt up his gloves, and 
find his cane. Whenshe at last came back to the | hands to her forehead, “ and I must not, till I have 
table, her lord and master had gone down the walk, | saved Charlie!” 


hailing one after another of the neighbors, with a 
genial, benevolent smile, as he proceeded along the 
street, and obtaining from one and another the 
encomium: 

“Such a pleasant agreeable man as Mr. Atherton 
is! It does one good to meet him!” 

“sent your plate out to be kept warm,” said 
Amy, smiling mournfully, as her mother came back. 
** Now he is gone, we will try and have a little peace. 
Nancy will bring the warm muffins. They are neith- 
er dough nor bitterness, but extremely delicious.” 
“And you will see the Frenchwoman?” asked 
Mrs. Atherton, with a wistful glance into Amy’s 
face. 

Amy waited until Nancy had gone back to the 
kitchen, and to her own breakfast, ere she replied: 
**T suppose so, dear mother. If they persist in 
making for themselves this useless expense, it is 
nothing to me. Ishall have genuine battles gh, 
without wasting my strength in skirmishes.” 

‘*My poor child!” was Mrs Atherton’s hopel 








but Mrs, Atherton caught them up, put them on, 
and went down the walk, tying her own bonnet 
strings and folding her shawl. 

At the magistrate’s office a solemn group had al- 
ready gathered, when into the grave, absorbed 
group, walked a slender figure, and the magistrate 
was confronted by a youthful face rigid with horror, 
and marbly white. 

Charlie Creyton, from his seat between two officers, 
gave a low cry, and instinctively held out his arms. 
‘J have come,” said Amy Atherton, in a sweet, 
thrilling voice, “to give my testimony. To save 
Charlie Creyton.” 

** Amy, Amy!” cried out Charlie, warningly. 

She gave him a single glance of unutterable love, 
and turned again to the magistrate. 

** I wish to be sworn, and to give my testimony.” 
The magistrate held out the Ribts, but had not 
fairly risen from his seat to administer the oath, 
when suddenly the girl put her hand to her head, 





reply. 

“* My poor mother!” echoed Amy’s heart, but she 
did not utter the thought. 

They had scarcely finished breakfast, and were 
removing the dishes, when they heard a quick step 
crunching the gravel of the front walk. 

“ My father is coming back,” said Amy. 

‘He has forgotten his pen, or pencil, or penknife, 
or something,” observed Mrs. Atherton, in a tone of 
solicitude. 

He came into the room with elastic steps, and an 
eager, triumphant face. 

* There is stirring news abroad this morning,” said 
he, looking from one expectant face to the cther. 
“Great news indeed. All the village is astir.” 

He waited a moment impatiently, but neither wife 
nor daughter made the desired inquiry,which in some 
degree increased the acrimony of his tone as he pro- 
ceeded: : 

“You will both be greatly interested, and Miss 
Amy will doubtless regret exceedingly that her ro- 


The honorable Charles Creyton has been arrested for 


He made the tin as jubilant a tone 
as he would have used to proclaim the victory for 





Amy, who was already seated, sprang to her feet, 


“It is true; there is no chance for doubt. The ar- 
made a most fortunate escape, young woman, from 
Amy’s marble white lips moved stiffly, but she 
The poor mother, whose heart was bleeding for her 
“ Itcannot be true. There must be some mistake.” 
*T tell you there is no mistake. Coroner Bradley 


always told you he was a scoundrel. You wont need 


be my pride and joy once more.” 
He spoke this last in a kind, almost tender tone. 
There was a look on that white, set face of such 


“Take care of her,” said he, turning to his wife. 


Mrs. Atherton went up to Amy, and threw her 

“Amy, Amy, my darling. Don’t look so crushed, 

But Amy never moved her fixed, glassy eye, nor 

“Amy, Amy, what ails you? It may not be so bad, 
Come, let us go.” 

She took her daughter’s hand as she spoke, and 
Mrs. Atherton stood a moment chafing it between 

“Come, Amy,” said she, “let us go into the street, 
over to Mr. Bradley’s, if you like.” 

No movement, no response, still that rigid form, 


that fixed, glassy eye. 
With tears and tender strategy, Mrs. Atherton 


** Poor Charlie! poor Charlie! Let us go to com- 


She saw that the name stirred and roused the para- 


ing the fluttering breath and heaving chest with in- 
A strong, swift shudder, and Amy 


‘Come, come, why do we delay here? I must go. 


“‘ Great Heaven!” ejaculated Mrs. Atherton, trem- 


“No, no, not yet!” answered Amy, pressing both 





wavered a moment, and fell heavily to the floor. 
Charlie Creyton had her in his arms before another 
person had found sense enough to move. 

“Amy, Amy!”’ besought he, in piteous tones. 

But the white lids lay stirless on the marble cheek, 
no breath fluttered through the parted lips. 

Mrs. Atherton from the outside, heard his voice, 
and hurried in. It was a scene of confusion, and 
pitiful distress. When at length she revived, her 
mind was wandering. The doctor, who had been 
hurried in, shook his head, and ordered her taken 
home carefully. A brain fever was the lightest evil 
he could p ophesy. 

Charlie Creyton saw the unconscious girl borne 
away, and with the first growth of anguished despair, 
buried his face in his hands. Scarcely was Amy re- 
moved, ere he was taken away to the county jail, 
without obtaining even a glimpse of his mother. 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 








Our Curious Department. 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 
To keep Rats from injuring Leather Belting. 
It is not an uncommon occurrence in factories 
where steam-power is used, that during the night, 
or periods that the machinery is stationary and the 
shop abandoned, that rats will eat leather belting, 
where it is accessible to them; for instance, where it 
passes through openings in the floor; cases have even 
happened that they gnawed holes in the floor just 
over the place where a belt was running horizontelly, 
in order to reach and eat pieces out of it. Now, it is 
a singular fact that rats will not touch anything con- 
taining castor oil, or even only covered with it, and, 
therefore, to guard belting against the voracity of 
these animals, all we have to do is to touch it at 
every place where it is exposed to their attacks, with 
a brush previously dipped in castor oil. The an- 
tipathy of the rats aguirst this useful oil is really 
strange. . Probably their instinct teaches them that 
itis injurious to them; but it is usefal for men to 
know this in order to guard many substances against 
their voracious appetites. 


The Hen and Duck as Egg Producers. 

A paper has been received by the Paris Academy of 
Sciences from M. Comaille, on the comparative value 
of the hen and duck as egg producers. His observa- 
tions were limited to three hens and three ducks, all 
fine fowls, hatched at the same time in the month of 
February. During the following autumn, the ducks 
laid 225 eggs; they re-cvummenced laying in February, 
and continued todo so until the middle cf August. 
The hens laid no eggs during the autumn, but began 
in January, and left off in the middle of August. 
The totals of each at the end of that time were—the 
hens, 257 eggs; the ducks, 617. M. Comaille next 
examined the nutritive value of each kind of egg, 
and found them nearly equal in that respect. Hence 
the duck is more profitable than the hen, by far. 


—— 


Cutting and polishing Stones. 

A patent has been obtained in England for two 
machines for dressing granite and other stone. The 
‘tools, which are of the ordinary description of those 
used by stone-masons, are attached to a vertical ram 
which acts after the same manner as a Nasmyth 
hammer, and can be propelled by steam, water, or 
other power. The tools are so arranged as to be able, 
it is said, to do all the work which is 2t present per- 
formed by manual labor, including all the varieties 
of clefting, scabling, fine-pick dressing, tooth-axe 
dressing, etc., and at less cost. For surface polish- 
ing, another machine is had recourse to, having a 
rotary instead of a vertical motion. A number of 
stones can be dressed at the same time. 





The Oceans. 

The Pacific ocean covers a surface of 88,000,000 
square miles, and the Atlantic 25.000,000, the South- 
ern ocean 30,000,000, and the Indian 17,000,000. The 
surface of the sea compared to that of land, is 160 to 
40, or four to one. The depth of the sea is supposed 
to be equal to the highest mountains—four miles. 
Where the sea is of a blue color, it is deep, where 
green, it is shallow. The temperature in equal lati- 
tudes is from four to eight degrees less in the south- 
ern hemisphere, supposed to arise from the extended 
surface of the water, and from the sun passing 
through the southern signs, seven and three, eight 








days less than the northern. 
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BY BOSCAWEN. 


Rough, raging winds sweep on their way 
O’er hill and blighted heath, 
And driving clouds, whose lightnings play, 
Hurl down the snowy wreath; 
Dead leaves, flying fast, the whole atmosphere fill, 
As joys that are past float in memory still. 


With eager haste, Time, rushing on, 
Hath borne the flowers away ; 
While youth and strength have with him flown, 
And both become his prey. 
Thy butterfly moments improve, then, O man! 
Thy pulses are few, and thy life but a span. 


What joy can wealth or fame impart, 
Or what stability ? 
How much can cultivated art 
Of pleasure give to thee ? 
‘Tis but in the kindly, affectionate eyes 
Of kindred and friends, that true happiness lies. 


Alone—alone—upon the earth— 
Alone—sans sympathy ! 
A lonely life, what is it worth ? 
What its felicity ? 
With no one to love, and with none to love thee, 
What solace is left thee on life’s troubled sea? 


Then friendship cultivate, and love, 
And heavenly charity; 
Prefigurate the gods above, 
To those surrounding thee! 
Wife, children and friends give existence a glow, 
That still may illumine this dark vale of woe. 


But yet, on earth, with those to live, 
Who plate their hearts with steel,— 
A life with such, what can it give? 
What joy can it reveal ? 
To the false and unfeeling I sacrificed all, 
And I and my happiness went to the wall. 


Then let the winds, in their wild way, 
Still sweep o'er hill and heath. 
And let the clouds, whose lightnings play, 
Hurl down the snowy wreath; 
Yes, let the leaves fall on the strand or the wave, 
They haply may soften thy path to—the grave! 


“COUSIN BELL.” 








Oursummer vacation was over; and the Sandhurst 
term again in fall swing, when, having accomplished 
the day’s drill and study, I was smoking my mid- 
night pipe in company with Jack Cluney, puffing the 
forbidden “‘ baccy’”’ up the narrow chimney of our 
dormitory, while we related the various adventures 
in the way of sporting, larking, and love-making, 
which had befallen us since we last parted. When 
my story was told, Jack drew a long breath ere he 
remarked: 

“Then you are as good as engaged?” I nodded, 
and he went on. “I suppose you’ve seen your 
cousin, and like her?” 

“Pretty well. She’s only a school-girl, you know.” 

“ And she likes you, of course?” 

“IT didn’t ask her—the governor and her mother 
will put all that square.” 

“By Jove! what a cool hand you are, Harry;” 
and Jack looked asif he did not know whether to 
envy or pity me. “Still, I think I’d rather pick out 
my own wife, though—after all; I dare say you are 
right. They manage it your way in France, and— 
but I think—” 

“But come, no buts, Jack,” said I, yawning, and 
proceeding to knock the ashes out of my exhausted 
pipe. 

“** By chaste Diana's head, 
I vow I shall * my cousin "* wed.’ 


And so to bed. Three thousand a year is not to be 
sneezed at, and every fellow cannot go in for the sen- 
timental now-a-days. I have been in love half-a- 
dozen times already, but it don’t last long, and I dare 
say I shall fall in love with Bell some day. Good- 
night, Jack.” 

And so, with the steicism of eighteen, I was soon 
fast asleep. It was quite true, I was as Jack said, as 
good as engaged; and how this came about I had 
better explain. It seemed that some ninety or a 
hundred years before, the old family property, hav- 
ing fallen to the share of joint heiresses, had been 
divided; after all this lapse of time, by a singular 
coincidence, the two halves came into the possession 
of a brother and sister, each widowed, and each hav- 
ing one child. Hence arose an arrangement between 
our representative parents, to the effect that I should 
marry my cousin Bell, and so re-unite the estates. 
My father told me all about it when I went home, 
putting it to me in such a plain, business-like way, 
that I never for an instant thought of making any 
objection. In fact, it seemed rather a fine thing to 
be disposed of; and when Jack let the secret out 
among our fellows, I gained several steps on the 
social ladder. 

I did not see Beil again until the following sum- 
mer, by which time I was an ensign in her majesty’s 
—th regiment, and under orders to join the head- 
quarters in Canada. I had a fortnight’s leave, and 
as the cottage my aunt had taken was within a mile 
of the manor, I spent most of my time with Bell. 
Yet when the parting came, I was no nearer being in 
love than the day I met her tirst, We had not quar- 
relled, simply, I thought, because neither of us cared 
enough for the other todo so. Not a word relative 
to the future had passed; and yet I was quite sure 





Bell knew all about her destiny, and almost as 
equally sure that she did not like it. 

The —th had only to complete its term of foreign 
service; 80 by the time Bell had gone through a 
couple of seasons, I was at home again. 

By the death of a sister, my aunt had become 
guardian to a little girl, Milly Ryan by name, who, 
at eleven years old, was one of the brightest, loveliest 
girls I had ever seen. We were friends at once; I 
was ‘Cousin Hal” by adoption, and Milly was my 
champion, my second, my backer-up. Bell, looking 
on with scornful indifference while Milly’s very im- 
petuosity and enthusiasm made my cousin’s coldness 
more palpable; a coldness which suppressed all my 
meditated attempts at love-making, and somehow 
continually reminded me that it was not necessary 
that we should act as ordinary engaged couples did. 

So, though we rode, walked, and drove together, 
spending most of our time in each other’s company, 
Lagain went back to my duty, and carried a whole 
heart with me. When another year had passed, my 
father began urging our marriage. So I wrote to 
Bell, asking her to tixa day. She made a very mat- 
ter-of-fact reply, only. asking to defer it for six 
months; and almost before I had time to think the 
matter over, tidings of the mutiny in India broke 
over Europe; and the —th were ordered to prepare 
for embarkation. I got a week’s leave and ran down 
to Devonshire. Bell looked, I thought, even colder 
than usual, and listened passively to my enthusiasm 
about fighting, promotion and glory. Not so did 
Milly, whose face was a picture in itvelf; her color 
would deepen, her great eyes kindle, and with every 
nerve tingling, she would stand facing me as I spoke; 
sometimes, too, she would crouch down and clasp my 
arm, whispering, ‘I love you best of all, Cousin Hal; 
and I wish I was a boy, and then no one could stop 
me going with you; but girls are such stupid, useless 
things, they can do nothing.” 

The night before my departure had come, and, 
somewhat softened by the approaching parting, 
somewhat piqued by Bell’s app i ibility to 
what the increasing intelligence from India convinced 
every one would be a sharp and perhaps long strug- 
gle, I had talked rather more than I was wont about 
the uncertainty of a soldier’s lot. Suddenly Milly, 
who had been sitting upon the ground, jumped up, 
and cried: 

“Yll be awoman when you come back, Cousin 
Hal.” 

“ Ay,” said I, bitterly, “if I ever come back. But 
many a poor fellow will bite the dust before we leave 
India again.” 

Bell’s face grew paler, and her eyelids quivered, 
but she said nothing; until, looking at Milly, who 
stood with her eyes dilated and her hands clasped, 
she said: 

“You are frightening the child, Harry.” 

“No he is not,” cried Milly, wildly clenching her 
hands. “ He is trying to friguten you, and you wont 
be frightened, because you don’t love him. I believe 
you would not care a bit if he was killed.” 

Here Bell got up and walked across the room, and 
Milly, who had lost command of her voice, dashed 
away up stairs, and returned no more. 

Put off last words as you will, they must come; 
an:lin the dim little drawing-room, lighted only by 
the wood-fire, I bade good-by to Bell, with something 
very like a pang at my heart, and a newly-awakened 
sensation I hardly knew how to account for. My 
aunt being one of those women to whom weeping is 
@ necessity, there were plenty of tears; and when I 
looked back from the threshold I saw Bell kneeling 
by her mother, comforting ber, of course. 1t was 
very nice to know the tears were shed in sorrow for 
me, ard I loved my aunt right dearly, but 1 was not 
going to marry her; and I confess 1 would rather 
have seen the mother comforting the daughter. 

Going through the garaen, down the walk by the 
laurels, upon whose broad glistening leaves the 
moonlight shone like frosted silver, I saw something 
white standing in my path; the next instant Milly 
clasped her hands round my arm, crying: 

“Did you think I was a ghost, Cousin Hal?” 

“T believe I did. But what on earth are you doing 
here alone?” 

‘‘ Waiting for you. I was in such a rage I dared 
not stay in the room. So I pretended to go to bed, 
and came here to waylay you, just to be the very 
last to say good -by.” 

‘* Good-by then, Milly. Make haste and grow a 
woman, and then if Bell does not care fur me, I’ll 
marry you.” 

“Will you really? Thank you, Hal. I don’t think 
Bell will care enough for you. What’s that?” 

She started and drew closer to me, shuddering, and 
then looking down the walk I saw another figure— 
white and ghostlike enough in the uncertain moon- 
light. It was just turning towards the house, and 
even as I caught sight of it, it vanished. 

“What is it, Hal?” whispered Milly. ‘‘Do you 
think it was Bell coming to look for me? Do come 
back just to the grass.” 

I went back with her, and watched her into the 
house. Then I turned and went on my way. 





CHAPTER II. 


DvRING the stirring months which followed on our 





arrival in India, I had little time for thought, still 
less for writing. Letters were a rarity; we men | 
looked with envious eyes at the despatch-bags. Al- | 
| most unconsciously I had allowed my hopes regard- | 
| ing Bell’s first letter to get the better of my discre- 

tion, and found myself looking forward to the con- ' 





tents as atest of her real feelings towards me. She 
would surely say something to betray herself, either 
for love or against it. When the letter did come I 
was half-frightened to open it, and turned it over 
and over before I broke the seal. Bell never crossed 
her letters, and wrote a large hand, so there were 
four sheets of thick note-paper besides a carte of 
herself. Nothing could be kinder and more cousinly 
than the letter, and yet my heart sank, for not one 
single sentence could I in any way twist into any- 
thing more tender; and crumpling it up, carte and 
all, I thrust it into the breast of my jacket. I was 
still reading my dear old father’s chapter of home 
news, the condition of the horses, the state of the 
crops, and the hopes for the shooting season, when 
the bugle sounded, and we were again under arms. 
This time I got the worst of it. 

The Sepoys had invented a sort of diabolical ma- 
chine by fastening a shell with a long fuse into a bag 
of gunpowder; the powder of course blew up first, 
and they calculated that the soldiers, seeing a shell 
rolling about, would go up to have a look; nor were 
they far wrong in many cases. I knew nothing of 
the trick, and after the first explosion, took a short 
cut past the shell, and came in for the brunt of it, 
one piece smashing my arm, another peeling my 
shin. I have an indistinct notion of a terrible thud 
—hardly pain, and yet something horrible—and then 
I knew nothing of it all until the effects of the chlo- 
roform, administered to facilitate the setting and 
dressing, going off, I was congratulated by the 
doctor. 

‘““A narrow escape; an inch to the right, and 
Winchester had had his promotion—this paper saved 
your lite,” and he held up Bell’s crumpled letter, 
matted together and stained with blood. “ Lucky 
for you the paper was thick,” went on the doctor; 
* I’ve known some queer shaves for lite, but I never 
saw one to beat this. By the Lord, there goes the 
bugle again; it’s little rest we get out here, and 
plenty of practice, though it’s not much I’d care if 
they gave us fair play, but they don’t. Sir Colin has 
his petticoats to the front again. I’il step in and tell 
the news when I get away, Harry. Sleep is the 
thing for you.” 

Next day we were in Lucknow, and the doctor, in 
a perfect fury of delight, was telling me of the willful 
mistake made by the gallant “sky blues,” when an 
orderly brought me my share of another mail. 

‘*You must get your heart up, Harry,” said the 
doctor, one day, “Sir Colin thinks the air here not 
over good fur the sick. I’ll have you made as com- 
fortable as possible; we are to march to-night. And 
there’s the devil to pay among the women; they’re 
wanting to carry off every old kettle they’ve used 
these twelve months. Faith, I’d rather be a doctor 
than a commissariat officer to-night, though it is 
Jack’s choice, between the devil and the deep sea. 
You'll have a sleep at Dil Koosha without the lullaby 
of big guns, that’s one comfort.” 

The doctor was as good as his word. I had a 
palanquin, on which I lay as comfortably as on my 
bed, and worse pain than mine would have been for- 
gotten in the excitement of moving. 

It was a glorious moonlight night, so bright that 
we could see where the bullets had peeled the plas- 
ter off the walls, or where round shot had reut the 
stones and mud asunder, leaving great yawning gaps. 
LTheard not a few lamenting over the ruin of what 
had been a city of eastern splendor. I, for my part, 
was heartily thankful to get out of it, and feel, as I 
presently did, the pure country air thrilling through 
and around me. There was tiring from the enemy 
going on in the distance; but so admirable were the 
precautions taken by Sir Colin, that no suspicion of 
our great movement reached the mutineers. Silently 
aud stealthily the great body passed along through 
the desolated ground of what bad once been the 
Ranee’s palace, thence to the road by the river, 
where the great excitement began, and where the 
enemy were actually within sight; so that the open 
space along which we had to pass was cloked by 
screens of matting, behind which we passed with 
bated breath and an unuttered prayer of thankful- 
ness to the wise old man who had contrived so ably 
for our safety. 

Morning brought renewed life to the wounded and 
wearied throng, and I shall never forget the wild 
delight with which the rising sun was greeted. Wo- 
men lifted up their voices and prayed and wept, 
kissing their children or friends; men with moisten- 
ed eyes tried to laugh at the fun, but gave in to the 
excitement at last; the camp was in a buzz, and 
God and Sir Colin were thanked in every dialect, 
from the full roll of Connaught boys’ brogue, to the 
rough rich burr of ‘‘ Canny Newcassel.” 

Never had there been such a November 3 one had 
no right to be ill or weak. I had princely quarters, 
and got well apace. I astonished the doctor, I as- 
tonished myself, and what was more, I astonished 
the colonel, who kindly offered to send me home—an 
offer I declined. I will not say how much Bell’s let- 
ters had to do with my determination to remain in 
India; perhaps I was a true soldier at heart, and 
having a taste for the service, had fairly enrolled 
myself in the soldier’s lot. Anyway, I did not go 
home, and by the time peace was restored I was fit 
for duty, and rejvicing in my promotion. 

“Somebody has been telling me you are going 
home, Yeo,” said General —, a few months after I 
had my company. “Don’t be sucha fool. You've | 
had the kicks—stay and have the halfpence. We | 
want a few fellows to stick to us; there will bea 
regular exodus before the next hot season, and plenty 


“T’'ll think of it, general,” said I, and while think- 
ing of it, another letter came from Bell. “ By Jove!” 
thought I, I'll show her I can be just as cool as she 
is; I wont go home.” 

And I did not. Next mail brought me intelligence 
of my father’s sudden death. I wrote home, as I felt 
in duty bound, told Bell I had accepted an appoint- 
ment which necessitated my remaining two years 
longer, and asked her to come out and be my wife; 
other women did so, and I thought she might. But 
it is well said that it requires two to make a bargain; 
Bell did not see it in the light I did, she was willing, 
she said, to wait. So two years glided by, and then I 
wrote again; again came a refusal, and in the pique 
of the moment I asked for a post then vacant, en- 
tailing farther service, so that very nearly six years 
had passed since I left England, before I made up 
my mind to brave my fate and come home for 
good. : 

The overland journey was much after the manner 
of overland journeys in general. A full complement 
of mammas and children, real widows, and what are 
popularly known as grass-widows, a sprinkling of 
men; many going on sick leave, one or two, like my- 
self, giving up their soldiering forever. There was 
the usual amount of flirtation, scandal, and jealousy, 
from which I managed to steer pretty clear, until I 
fell into the hands of a pretty little woman going 
home on leave, and who I soon found knew Devon- 
shire. One day at tea some one began talking of 
matrimony. Mrs. Vigne gave usher opinion, adding 
a story illustrative of her experience that set the 
whole table in a roar. 

“T am going to Lynmouth too, Mrs. Vigne,” I said; 
“T hope you wont cut me as you did your husband.” 

“Then you know Lynmouth; isn’t it a miserable, 
dead-alive sort of place? nothing but artists, read- 
ing-parties, and High-church people to be seen. 
By-the-by, talking of Lynmouth, and apropos :f 
marriage, my sister tells me a charming story about 
their great heiress, a Miss Larriston; I dare say 
you’ve heard of her—the story is just the thing for a 
sensation novel; she has been engaged since she was 
in longclothes to a cousin, the reason being that each 

of them has half of what was once a whole estate, 
and there being a curse upon the place until some 
old rhyme is fulfilled; the rhyme is that: 


The curse of the Yeo shall be outrun, 
When Larriston's girl weds Yeo’s sun. 


Of course they hate each other, and of course th» 
heiress has taken to the church for consolation, aid 
found itin the curate. My sister says she expec s 
an elopement, and rather leans to the lady’s side; 
now all my sympathies are with the poor man.” 

“‘They generally are, I am happy to see,” said 
Captain Smith; ‘I am sure we ought to be awfully 
grateful, and I am sure the unlucky lover will a;- 

i your kind Yeo, here, will introduce 
you; Idare say he is some relation, as he is going 
down there.” 

I did not know whether Smith was throwing out a 
feeler, but determined to ignore my identity, ard 
promised to effect the necessary introduction, and for 
the rest of the voyage had to take care of Mrs. Vigne. 

After a week in London I went down to Lynmouth, 
the wholesome English July air giving a new zest to 
my life, and somehow or other awaking a strong 
Gesire to be with Bell, and a fierce resentment again: t 
the curate, which was neither mollified nor explained 
by the sight of the sweet green hills of Devon, tle 
fair woodlands and deep lanes through which tl.e 
groom bowled me in the tax-cart when he drove ovcr 
to meet me at Barnstaple, any more than by the old 
servant’s conversation; for, after telling me of my 
dear father’s last days, he launched off into family 
and county gossip; and, as I thought, purposely 
avoided speaking of Bell, a reticence against which I 
secretly fretted, considering that thereby hung a 
tale. Of Milly, her goodness, beauty, and, above all, 
her riding. he seemed never tired of talking, ard 
when I reached home the same might be remarked 
of the housekeeper, until, determine to bring out 
something, I said, ‘‘ So, the old rector has gone, too, 
Mrs. Clarke?” 

“Ay, sir, and more’s the pity, for the new one 
don’t like this place, and lives in London or else- 
where, but he keeps a curate who works like six or- 
dinary parsons, up and out, early and late, riding 
and walking till you wonder he has a bit of flesh on 
his bones. He knows every man, woman and child 
in the parish, what they want, and when it’s the 
right time to give. He and Miss Bell are thick; and 
if it wasn’t that I knowed the truth, sir, of her and 
you, I’d believe what the country says; but then I 
knows better, and more—they do say, he’s just the 
same as a Roman priest, and could not marry.” 

All this did not tend to increase my satisfaction, 
although it did awaken a terrible, and to me an un- 
accountable tumult in my mind. The more I tried 
to analyze this, the more hopelessly perplexed I be- 
came, until it suddenly began to dawn upon me that 
perhaps, after all, § was in love with Bell. Then 
came the remembrance of her coolness; the six years 
collapsed—I read her letters over again, and, taking 
my stick, went off to the cottage. Bell was in the 
drawing-room, it was too dark to see her face, but 
her hand lay passive and cold as lead in mine as we 
stood together, waiting my aunt’s coming. 

“Tt is a sad return, Bell,” I said, and then her 
hand shook, but gave no sympathetic pressure. 
“ One expects changes in six years,” I went on, think- 
ing of the curate, “‘ but there are some harder to bear 
than death.” 








of fellows retiring. You'll soon have your majority, 
and then may do as you like.” 
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She drew her band away and turned partly round; 
but, before she spoke, the door opened and Aun 
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.| Mary came in. Dark as it was, I could seo hi 


broken down the six years had left her. 

“« My dear boy,” she cried, falling on my neck, 
began to think I too would be gone before you o 
home. Why did you stay away so long, Harry? 

I looked at Bell, she was standing in the wind 
only the faint outline of her figure Visible, She mo) 
towards us, and touched bes mother’s forehead » 

ssing band, saying: 
: paige aE to-night, mother; let 
be content that he has come. Tell her of the 
Harry, and how you were wounded; the friend ) 
got to write was not explicit, and you never expl 
t rs.” 
“a ceed by the fire, leaning against the chim: 
piece, and looking are - me as I sat upon a 
» by my aunt’s chair. 
“a eyed a long story, aunt,” I said; “ butt 
gloawing is good for story telling, and you wont 
my blush beginning with my landing, I v 
faithfully through my experiences. When I rea 
that part relating to my wound, and as I spok. 

Bell’s letter having obtained the credit of saviny 

life, she walked back to the window; and when, 

ing concluded my story, 1 turned to look for her, 

window was open, and Bell had disappeared. 
Even the story she might in common polite 
have stayed to listen to, had it not interested 
but before I had time to think much of the cir 
stance the door flew open and an eager 
ey is he, aunty? They told me he was}. 
It was Milly; and as she came feeling her 
among the chairs and tables in the dim light, ! 
her, and had her in my arms before either of u 
knew, and my arm was still round her, when 
little light there had been vanished, and Bell . 
in by the window again. Milly slid away, bu 
hand still held mine with a warm, clinging cla: , 
“ How fond you are of the dark,” said Bell, 
up to the fire and fumbling about for lighters. 
sat down and her face coming on & level wi 
hand, I felt it drawn forward and pressed to hx 
then thrown away as she said: 
«“ Now then, Bell, light all the candles, and 

what he is like.” . 
well did light all the candles, and as the Mi 
upon Milly I was startled by the change. ‘| 
years became afact at once, since they had con 
the child into a b! ing, lovely n. 
thing of my thought must have shown itself 
face, for Milly’s cheek grew crimson and the . 
es sank. 
gy you are changed, Harry !” cried Aun. 
And turning to answer her, I saw Bell in 
light. She was a little stouter, her hair was. 
in a different way, there was a brighter colo: 
face than I remembered to have seen befor 
deeper light in the full hazel eyes that look: 
into mine; stillshe seemed unchanged, and t! 
if n. 
“it tee not for Milly, I could _— ly 
ears have passed since 1 went awa) 

naid 1; * Boll does not look a bit different.” 
“My growing daye were over before you 
away,” said Bell, quietly; “I cannot say y 
the same; but then climate and ail that » 
changed you.” 











the And so we fell talking again. It was a 


vening; Milly did not speak much, but Lk 
pen pa and listening. Bell talked a 
asifl had been away only a week; and al 
threw out a hint about the curate, and tok 
Mrs. Vigne, how she had put me up to Devo. 
I made nothing of it, and, as I walked home 
terly miserable and dissatisfied. I wished ! 
been my fiancee, and yet I hated the unsee 
and mentally abjured Bell as 4 heartless fli: 
When I got to the cottage next day the ¢ 
out, and my aunt lying down. So, shelteri: 
from the sun in a summer seat covered in | 
creepers and honeysuckle, I lay down t& 
cigar and make up my mind how | was to 
conversation I had determined on, and whi. 
decide my fate. My meditations did not ! 
Bell came up the walk and sat down upon 
chair facing the bower. She looked pale: 
night before, and spoke very quietly; bat 
something in her face that I had never s 
and which, though it made me look again « 
{ could not understand. Presently Milly: 
panting and flushed, her hair loosened fro 
and ber hat in her band. 
“@Q Hall” she cried, leaning against « 
wooden pillars, and speaking in a great 
have seen your friend; she’s coming bee 
sister, and she told me such things abou: 
so I took a short cut over the fields, and 
over your curate, Bell; he was going wo 

anor.” 
ia had no gratitude or affection for Mr+ 
remembered too well her story, and Mill, 
to the curate was gall and worm wood. 

“So you keep a pet curate, Bell,” I bege 
makes wings, but yen'll scarcely believe 
4 your curate, as Milly calls bim, before I 4 
Bell’s face flushed, and then grew © 
ut her eyes never flinched, looking back 
with a steady gaze, defiant and yet sad, ¥ 
thing in them that set me thinking, and 
until a scorching breath from my cigar Te 
sharply of ite fleeting existence. Throw) 
1 uttered an exclamation of anger, thus! 
small bit of my suppressed indignation 
Now, it is a bad plan—one of the very ¥ 
| —to take an inch of latitude, when you 
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me, but I held her fast. The spirit of the morning 
was in me again. “ Milly,” I went on, “I am going 
to ask you to keep your promise, made the night be- 
fore I went away. You are a woman now.” 
“ Yes, Cousin Hal.” 
“You know all about the old engagement made for 
Bell and me?” 
“ Yes, Cousin Hal.” 
‘¢ Bell does not like it. She never did. Her cold ! 
letters kept me in India. I didn’t care if I never } 
came home, and when I did start, the first thing I 
heard was the truth about this fellow Calvert, and 
how she hated me. I did not believe it until I saw it 
for myself. Isee it now; so do you. Look there, 
Milly—look at them. Bell likes the curate’s little 
finger better than my whole carcass.” 
“No she doesn’t,” cried Milly, passionately; ‘ but 
he likes her, and she goes on in her quiet, heartless 
way, till, til—” But Milly began to cry, and a new 
light broke upon me. Suddenly, checking her tears, 
Milly said: ‘* You are wrong about Bell. She does 
not show it as 1 would; but I believe she loves you 
dreadfully.” 
My heart gave a great throb. 
“You don’t believe me?” 
‘* No, Milly, dear. It’s very kind of you telling me 
this; but 1 am quite sure you are wrong.” 
Next day I found Bell in the garden alone, and, 
figuratively speaking, I took a header at once. I 
told Bell Isaw she did not love me. I told her.I was 
sorry formy share in the engagement, and that it 
had been a miserable, ill-advised scheme from the 
first. 
“ The long and the short is, you would tell me that 
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ming avenue, the work of laying the foundation was 
begun. The corner-stone of the edifice was laid on fe 
the 25th of June last, and since that time the work | 
bas progressed as rapidly as was consistent with | 
good workmanship. 
The new edifice is built of concrete masonry, rest- 
ing on granite underpinning, the walls being covered | 
with mastic, colored in imitation of green sandstone 
and freestone. It is 106 feet Jong, 59 feet wide at the 
centre, and 51 feet at the ends, being somewhat 
larger than the old hall. It is 48 feet in height to 
the plates, and is covered with an Italian roof. In 
the north wing of the basement is the steam-heating 
apparatus for heating the entire building. The re- 
inder of the b t will be used for storage. 
On the first floor are three stores and a suite of tene- 
ment rooms for the janitor. Proceeding up the grand 
central staircase, the visitor enters a spacious corri- 
dor, 73 feet by 14 feet, from which open the coat-room 
and waiting-room in front, the reception-room in 
the rear, the banquet-hall in the north wing, and the 
armory room for the Hugh de Payens Encampment 
in the south wing. Both of the last-named rooms 
are handsomely finished in black walnut and other 
fine woods, and are beautifully ornamented with 
fresco painting. The armory room has very large 
pier windows at each end. The banquet-hall meas- 
ures 47 by 35 feet, and has a kitchen and cooking- 
room connected with it. 
In the third story are two more halls of still more 
elaborate finish. That in the south wing, measuring 
47 by 23 feet, is called Waverly Hall, and is a gem 
of an apartment, beautifully frescoed with emblems 
of the Order. Wyoming Hall, in the north wing, 
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angry. I glanced at Bell, as I spoke, and her face 
was cold and quiet. 

‘“* Has it burnt you?” said Milly. 

* Just enough to make me wiser for the future,” I 
answered, savagely. “An old cigar is like an old 
love—apt to burn out, if kept long.” Of course it was 
an idiotic, meaningless speech. I knew that at once, 
‘and dare not look at Bell’s face; so I went on. 

“ Apropos of nothing, Milly. Do you remember 
promising to be a woman when I came home?” 
“Yes; and have I not kept my promise?” said 
Milly, with a brighter color in her face, and her eyes 
turned away and fixed upon the gray feather in Bell’s 
hat. 
** So well, that I want to keep mine.” 2 

Milly’s face turned away a little more; but I could 
see a wicked smile hovering about the corners of her 
mouth. There is nothing like uncertainty to spur a 
man on; and although I had not the slightest inten- 
tion of giving Bell up without making a fight for it, 
nor was I in love with Milly, yet, in spite of these 
things, I rushed on, until I was as good as in for both, 
and had not voices from the house suddenly broken 
in upon the silence, I scarcely know what the imme- 
diate result might not have been. As it was, Milly 
pointed up the lawn, where I saw Mrs. Vigne, with 
a very handsome man by her side, at whom she was 
launching her full battery of nods and wreathed 
smiles. 

“ Bell,” whispered Milly, ‘she’s got your curate.” 
Bell made no reply; but, rising, went to meet the 
party. I sat still; and Milly stood watching them 
with angry eyes. 


Mary came in. Dark as it was,I could see how 
broken down the six years had left her. 

“« My dear boy,” she cried, falling on my neck, “TI 
began to think I too would be gone before you came 
home. Why did you stay away so long, Harry?” 

I looked at Bell, she was standing in the window, 
only the faint outline of her figure visible. She moved 
towards us, and touched her mother’s forehead with 
a caressing hand, saying: 

‘Don’t reproach Harry to-night, mother; let us 
be content that he has come. ‘ell her of the war, 
Harry, and how you were wounded; the friend you 
got to write was not explicit, and you never explain- 
ed matters.” 

She stvod by the fire, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, and looking down at me as I sat upon a low 
ottoman by my aunt’s chair. . 

‘It is rather a long story, aunt,” I said; “ but the 
gloawing is good for story telling, and you wont see 
my blushes. So beginning with my landing, I went 
faithfully through my experiences. When I reached 
that part relating to my wound, and as I spoke of 
Bell’s letter having obtained the credit of saving my 
life, she walked back to the window; and when, hav- 
ing concluded my story, I turned to look for her, the 
window was open, and Bell had disappeared. 

Even the story she might in common politeness 
have stayed to listen to, had it not interested her; 
but before I had time to think much of the circum- 
stance the door flew open and an eager voice 
asked: 

‘‘ Where is he, aunty? They told me he was here.” 
It was Milly; and as she came feeling her way 











journey was much after the manner 
neys in general. A full complement 
children, real widows, and what are 
n a8 grass-widows, a sprinkling of 
'g on Sick leave, one or two, like my- 
heir soldiering forever. There was 
ut of flirtation, scandal, and jealousy, 
uanaged to steer pretty clear, until I 
vands of a pretty little woman going 
and who I soon found knew Devon- 
at tea some one began talking of 
rs. Vigne gave usher opinion, adding 
tive of her experience that set the 
roar. 
o Lynmouth too, Mrs. Vigne,” I said ; 








Milly,” I 


nt cut me as you did your husband.” 
now Lynmouth; isn’t it a miserable, 
f place? nothing but artists, read- 
i High-church people to be seen. 
‘ing of Lynmouth, and apropos «f 
ster tells me a charming story about 
ress, @ Miss Larriston; I dare say 
‘her—the story is just the thing for a 
; She has been engaged since she was 
» & cousin, the reason being that each 
'f of what was once a whole estate, 
@ curse upon the place until some 
tilled; the rhyme is that: 


\:8@ of the Yeo shall be outrun, 
|. arriston's girl weds Yeo's son. 


hate each other, and of course th 
n to the church for consolation, aid 
curate. My sister says she expec s 
und rather leans to the lady’s side; 
pathies are with the poor man.” 
uly are, I am happy to see,” said 
“Tam sure we ought to be awfully 
am sure the unlucky lover will aj - 
indness. Yeo, here, will introduce 
y he is some relation, as he is going 


v whether Smith was throwing out a 
-tmined to ignore my identity, ard 
ct the necessary introduction, and for 
‘oyage had to take care of Mrs. Vigne. 
in London I went down to Lynmouth, 
English July air giving a new zest to 
mehow or other awaking a strong 
1 Bell, and a fierce resentment again: t 
‘h was neither mollified nor explained 
the sweet green hills of Devon, tle 
and deep lanes through which the 

: .ué in the tax-cart when he drove over 
Barnstaple, any more than by the old 
‘Tsation; for, after telling me of my 
‘ast days, he launched off into family 
ssip; and, as I thought, purposely 
ag of Bell, a reticence against which I 
1, considering that thereby hung a 
, her goodness, beauty, and, above all, 
seemed never tired of talking, ard 
i home the same might be remarked 
eper, until, determinei to bring out 
uid, ‘*So, the old rector has gone, too, 


1 more's the pity, for the new one 
» place, and lives in London or else- 
keeps a curate who works like six or- 
3, up and out, early and late, riding 
\l you wonder he has a bit of flesh on 
knows every man, woman and child 
, what they want, and when it’s the 
-ive. He and Miss Bell are thick; and 
it I knowed the truth, sir, of her and 
e what the country says; but then I 
and more—they do say, he’s just the 
an priest, and could not marry.” 
not tend to increase my satisfaction, 
| awaken a terrible, and to me an un- 
imult in my mind. The more I tried 
s, the more hopelessly perplexed I be- 
suddenly began to dawn upon me that 
all, I was in love with Bell. Then 
mbrance of her coolness; the six years 
ad her letters over again, and, taking 
off to the cottage. Bell was in the 
, it was too dark to see her face, but 
vassive and cold as lead in mine as we 
, Waiting my aunt’s coming. 
{ return, Bell,” I said, and then her 
but gave no sympathetic pressure, 
changes in six years,” I went on, think- 
le, “* but there are some harder to bear 


r band away and turned partly round ; 
° spoke, the door opened and Aun 



























































among the chairs and tables in the dim light, I met 
her, and had her in my arms before either of us well 
knew, and my arm was still round her, when what 
little light there had been vanished, and Bell came 
in by the window again. Milly slid away, but her 
hand still held mine with a warm, clinging clasp. 
** How fond you are of the dark,” said Bell, going 
up to the fire and fumbling about for lighters. Milly 
sat down and her face coming on a level with my 
hand, I felt it drawn forward and pressed to her lips, 
then thrown away as she said: 
* Now then, Bell, light all the candles, and let us 
see what he is like.” . 
Bell did light all the candles, and as the light fell 
upon Milly I was startled by the change. The six 
years became a fact at once, since they had converted 
the child into a blooming, lovely woman. Some- 
thing of my thought must have shown itself in my 
face, for Milly’s cheek grew crimsou and the bonny 
blue eyes sank. 
“ How you are changed, Harry!” cried Aunt Mary. 
And turning to answer her, I saw Bell in the full 
light. She was a little stouter, her hair was dressed 
in a different way, there was a brighter color in her 
face than I remembered to have seen before, and a 
deeper light in the full hazel eyes that looked back 
into mine; stillshe seemed unchanged, and the years 
collapsed again. 
“If it was not for Milly, I could scarcely believe 
so many years have passed since 1 went away, aunt,” 
said I; ‘‘ Bell does not look a bit different.” 
“My growing daye were over before you went 
away,” said Bell, quietly; ‘“‘I cannot say you look 
the same; but then climate and all that may have 
changed you.” 
And so we fell talking again. It was a strange 
evening; Milly did not speak much, but I knew she 
was watching and listening. Bell talked as quietly 
asifI had been away only a week; and although I 
threw out a hint about the curate, and told them of 
Mrs. Vigne, how she had put me up to Devon gossip, 
I made nothing of it, and, as I walked home, was ut- 
terly miserable and dissatisfied. I wished Milly had 
been my fiancee, and yet I hated the unseen curate, 
and mentally abjured Bell as a heartless flirt. 
When I got to the cottage next day the girls were 
out, and my aunt lying down. So, sheltering myself 
from the sun in a summer seat covered in by Roman 
creepers and honeysuckle, I lay down to enjoy a 
cigar and make up my mind how I was to begin the 
conversation I had determined on, and which was to 
decide my fate. My meditations did not last long; 
Bell came up the walk and sat down upon an iron- 
chair facing the bower. She looked paler than the 
night before, and spoke very quietly; but there was 
something in her face that I had never seen before, 
and which, though it made me lcok again and again, 
I could not understand. Presently Milly rushed up, 
panting and flushed, her hair loosened from the net, 
and her hat in her hand. 
“OQ Hall” she cried, leaning against one of the 
wooden pillars, and speaking in a great hurry; “I 
have seen your friend; she’s coming here with her 
sister, and she told me such things about you; and 
so I took a short cut over the fields, and nearly ran 
over your curate, Bell; he was going to call at the 
manor.” 
I had no gratitude or affection for Mrs. Vigne, I 
remembered too well her story, and Milly’s allusion 
to the curate was gall and wormwood. 
“So you keepa pet curate, Bell,” I began; “ gossip 
makes wings, but you'll scarcely believe I heard of 
your curate, as Milly calls him, before I landed.” 
Bell’s face flushed, and then grew deadly pale; 
Dut her eyes never flinched, looking back into mine 
with a steady gaze, defiant and yet sad, with a some- 
thing in them that set me thinking, and kept me so, 
until a scorching breath from my cigar reminded me 
sharply of its fleeting existence. Throwing it down, 











“You don’t like the grass-widow, 
whispersd. 

“T have her,” was the candid answer; ‘and her 
sister, too. I cannot think how men are such fools 
as to believe in women like those.” 

There was no time for more; Mrs. Vigne was upon 
us, and eloquent in her reproachful innuendos, as to 
my duplicity in not avowing myself on board the 
steamer. She was still talking when Bell interrupt- 
ed, presenting the curate, as “‘ Mr. Calvert, my cousin 
Harry.” 

Mr. Calvert’s eyes met mine as we made our mu- 
tual bows. They were blue, honest eyes, hiding a 
depth of meaning in the clear light, and utterly in- 
capable of concealment. In spite of my preconceived 
prejudice, I liked the look of the man, nor had my 
liking lessened when we adjourned to the drawing- 
room for five o’clock tea. After which Mrs. Vigne 
and her sister departed, leaving Calvert, who had 
proved blind and deaf to the hints thrown out sug- 
gestive of his being driven home, standing beside me 
on the door-step, watching the ponies go down the 
drive. 
** Sharp little woman, your Indian friend,” said 
Calvert, with a queer, dry smile. 
‘Women are utterly incomprehensible from first 
to last,” I said, the ugly feeling springing up. 
«“‘ What is a woman like?” laughed Calvert. 


“ False-hearted and ranging, 
Unsettled and changing, 
What then do you think she is like? 
Like asand? Like arock? 
Like a wheel? Like aclock? 
Ay, a clock that is always at strike. 

Her head's like the island folks tell on, 
Which nothing but monkeys can dwell on; 
Her heart’s like a lemon—so nice; 

She carves for each lover a slice. 

In truth she’stome . 

Like the wind, like the sea, 

Whose ravings will hearken to no man. 


Like a thief, like—in brief— 
She's like nothing on earth but—a woman."" 


with my notions of a rival. 


which had been partially lulled to sleep. 


from an honest heart. 


motion, and, leaning among tbe curtains, stood there. 





1 uttered an exclamation of anger, thus letting off a 
| small bit of my suppressed indignation anent Bell. 
Now, it is a bad plan—one of the very worst, indeed 


L 


eagerness I could not account for. 


“Milly,” said I, getting up and standing beside 


The curate stayed dinner, and [ still like! him. 
Not that I felt at all like the immortal Mr. Toots. 
My affections were by no means disinterested; and 
if he was really a rival, I could hate him, no doubt; 
but then, somehow, I could not reconcile Calvert 


“‘ What a handsome fellow your curate is,” I whis- 
pered to Bell, as we joined the girls in the drawing- 
room. ‘I like him, in spite of Mrs. Vigne’s gossip.” 

“T am gladof it, Harry; he deserves to be liked, 
and gossip does not deserve to be believed,” said she. 

“Then, when coffee was over, she walked off on to 
the moonlit lawn with Calvert, and Milly having 
vanished some time before, I was lett to my medita- 
tions, and, being idle, Satan of course kept up his 
character, and found me something to do in the 
shape of a thorough resuscitation of the jealousy 


I could see the two figures each time that they 
turned at the end of the terrace, and also that they 
were talking earnestly together. I envied him his 
stalwart figure, his easy, quiet way, his firm sense, 
and the manner he had of giving it, without letting 
it annoy you, or make him appear pedantic. I did 
not wonder at Bell’s liking him; he was just the man 
to trust in, just the man to feel a pride in loving, and 
to whose judgment you could look as coming right 
I was horribly jealous, and 
yet I liked the man, and almost liked Bell the better 
for having won such love as his. As I lay a-think- 
| ing, Milly glided very softly into the room, and, with- 
out seeing me, went up to the window. As the two 
came opposite, she drew back with a sharp, angry 


I could not distinguish the expression of her face in 
the dusk, but I could see she was watching with an 


the engagement is broken,” she said, but without 
looking at me. 

“If you wish it so, Bell.” 

“Can you doubt it?” and rising from the garden- 
chair, she turned her face tome. It was frightfully 
pale, and her eyes had the same expression I had 
seen the day before. “‘You are quite free, Cousin 
Harry.” 

*‘ Your freedom is more to the purpose,” said I, 
fiercely, half-mad with love, disappointment and 
jealousy. 

“What do you mean?” 

‘* Only what you say—that you are free, Bell, and 
that I am sorry to have interfered so long with your 
happiness. Had I known the truth sooner, it might 
have spared me much. I was a blind, obstinate fool 
not to give in long ago; but in spite of common sense, 
I hoped against hope. I thought that if you did not 
love me yet, another year might make a difference. 
It was not your fault, I know. You were cold enough ; 
but I loved you so dearly, I—I—” 
“Harry! Harry!” cried Bell. ‘Do you know 
what you are saying?” ‘ 


knowledge myself; how I had learned to love her, 


steamer made it all blaze forth again. 


ed, and her hands nervously claspi 1 


g and 


“Too well,” I replied, fiercely; and then, like a 
veritable madman, I let my tongue loose. 1 told her 
the whole story of my life, seeing it with a new 


how her coldness had crushed my love until I thought 
it had died out, and how the story I had heard in the 


Bell had been standing when I began to speak, but 
long before I tinished, she was sitting, her face flush- 


measures 64 by 47 feet; this also is splendidly finished 
and furnished, and has on the wall elaborate frescoes 
of Masonic emblems, and the figures of St. John the 
Baptist, St. John the Evangelist, and of Faith, Hope 
and Charity. The ceiling is also beautifully adorned 
with fresco painting. This hall contains a large 
and handsome organ, constructed by Hamill, of East 
Cambridge, at a cost of $2500, and presented to the 
by its president, Brother Daniel Russell. 
The canopy in this hall is elaborately carved in black 
walnut and ornamented with gilding. A fine bronze 
chandel er, with forty burners, depending from the 
ceiling, was presented by Brother George W. Heath, 
tr of the 
The entire cost of the building, aside from the fur- 
niture, will be $40,000. It will be occupied by the 
Wyoming Lodge of Melrose, the Mount Vernon 
Lodge of Malden, the Waverly Royal Arch Chapter, 
and the Hugh de Payens Encampment of Knights 
Templar of Melrose. The dedication took place on 
the evenings of the 18th and 19th of April. 

The following are the officers of the Waverly Ma- 
sonic Association : 

President—Daniel Russell. 

Treasurer—George W. Heath. 

Clerk—Levi S. Gould. 

Directors—Cyrus Wakefield, F. A. Messenger, 
Charles Copeland, Joseph H Waitt, Eugene L. Nor- 
ton, John Hill, Lorin L. Fuller, Wm. C. Morey. 
Building Committee—Daniel Russell, Lorin L. Ful- 
ler, F. A. Messenger. 
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solutely startled me. 
in eyes before. 


for decency sake, I turned indignantly away. 
instant after, a hand was upon my arm. 


ed to let you try if you loved any one else?” 


was fulfilled to the letter the old adage: 


The curse of the Yeo shall be outrun 
When Larriston's girl weds Yeo’s son. 


ing. AsI finished, her eyes rose to mine, and ab- 
I had never seen such lights 
Her whole expression had changed, 
and thinking she might have cloaked her joy, if only 
The 


“Harry! Harry! come backto me. Are you blind? 
Wont you see that it was my love, that I only feared 
you thought yourself bound to me, that I only want- 


But I need not tell all that Bell said, or how she 
explained much which—though probably quite lucid 
to tne reader, who, being in the place of a looker-on, 
proverbially speaking sees most of the game—was 
dark and inexplicable to me, until Bell put it to me 
in the clear light of her love. One thing, however, I 
must add. I had been quite wrong about the curate, 
who was in love with Milly all the time, and who told 
his story so effectually that Milly believed him. Thus 


THE NEW MASONIC TEMPLE.—The work on the 
new Masonic Temple is rapidly progressing, and it is 
the intention of the directors to have the ded:cation 
services certainly take place on St. John’s Day, 24th 
of June next. The oration will, we understand, be 
delivered by Brother Rev. Dr. Nicholson, of St. 
Paul’s Church, who was formerly chaolain of the 
Grand Lodge of the State. The attendant services 
will be of an imposing character, and already the Sir 
Knights are brushing up their armor in anticipation 
of a parade. 


PRADEEP 


MASONIC SECRET. . 

An anecdote is related of a Master Mason we'l 
known to most of our readers, noted as he is for b's 
many acts of charity. He is withala man of god 
presence, and a great favorite among the ladies—to 
much so as to cause some degree of jealousy on the 
part of his worthy spouse. One evening not long 
since a bundle came to the house for him labelled 
“ private.” Of course this was sufficient for female 
curiosity, and therefore she indulged in an inspec- 
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NEW MASONIC HALL AT MELROSE. 


ation. 


The hall erected at Melrose by the Waverly Ma- 
sonic Association, to supply the place of Waverly 
Hall, destroyed by fire January 11, 1866, is a fine 
structure, and reflects great credit upon the mem- 
bers of the traternity who have been active in help- 
ing forward its construction. The destruction of the 
former hall was promptly followed by an application 
to the legislature for a charter for the present associ- 
This charter was quickly granted, and was 
approved by the governor on the 31st of January. 
The first meeting of the association was held Febru- 


tion. Horror of horrors! Blankets, baby linen, etc., 
greeted her astonished vision. and dreams of two 
families floated through her brain. The husband 
soon came in. and after tea, when the wife had d‘s- 
covered in his eye the treachery of his conduct—as 
sbe supposed—he took the bundle and went out, but 
not alone, for the jealons wife was on his track. The 
faithless husband little imagined that she who sup- 
posed herself so foully wronged was hovering after 
him. He halted before a small tenement, which he 
entered. Here she paused to hold a council of war. 
What tactics to follow she was in doubt; but she at 
once determined to storm the citadel, boldly knocked, 
and brushing past the little child who answered the 
summons, she stood in an instant before her husband, 
the embodiment of injured innocence. Her feelings 
were about to find expression, when the scene before 
her caused her to pause. A pale and careworn man 
shivering over the expiring embers of a scanty fire, 
a poor woman on a sick bed, a babe not old enough 
for christening, and two little girls snugly stowed 
away on some straw in a corner, met her ferocious 








—to take an inch of latitude, when you are secretly her. She started violently, and tried to push past 


ary 9,and the permanent organization was completed 
April 17. The necessary subscriptions to the capital | home with her husband a better and wiser woman, 
stock were obtained in a short time, and a site having | sttistied that she had discovered the great secret of 
been selected on the corner of Main street and Wyo- | Masonry. 


gaze. She read the story ata glance, and returned 
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. 1 “The Teazer.” The vessels after their recon- 
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A FABLE. 
WITH A SOUND MORAL. 


A butterfly sat on a lilac tree, 

And he winked his eye at a bumblebee; 
But the bee could despise his sharp attacks, 
Because, as you know, he was used to wax. 


“ Oho!" said the butterfly, “ bother my wings, 
What's the use of you busy things? 
Look how splendidly I'm attired, 
Made for nought but to be admired."’ 


“* Well,’’ said the bee, ‘* for the matter of that, 
You 're pretty well suited for staring at; 
But your former existence I don't mean to snub— 
Hang fine clothes, so I get my grub!"’ 


Just at that moment one, I should guess a 

Savant, caught sight of our foolish vanessa, 

Then in an instant began to pursue him, 

Caught him, and killed him, and ran a pin through him. 


The bee flew off and fell in the way 

Ofa schoolboy out for a holiday, 

Who caught him at rest on a hedgeside sunny, 
And killed him at once for the sake of his honey. 


MORAL. 
I trust the moral you can descry, 
Of this tale of a bee and a butterfly, 
And the gist of that moral appears to me, 
“* What is certain to happen is likely to be."’ 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
RICHMOND IN 1861. 


BY A SOUTHERNER. 


RICHMOND was full of strangers. Men were com- 
ing from all parts of the State and country, some 
from curiosity, and some on business. A few troops 
had arrived from the South, and others were coming 
in every day. Some had been sent to Norfolk, some 
to Aquia Creek, and some to Harper’s Ferry. On 
the afternoon of my arrival a company of the How- 
itzer Battalion, composed of the elite of the young 
men of the city, under the command of Captain 
Brown, was sent to Gl iter Point, opposite York- 
town, for the purpose of erecting fortifications there. 
This company fired the first shot in Virginia, a few 
days later. Singularly enough, the engagement was 
with the U. S. steam tug Yankee, just where the 
Revolution ended. 

The city was full of excitement, and the constant 
arrival of troops from the South and different parts 
of the State augmented this feeling. The greatest 
enthusiasm was manifested everywhere, and the 








soldiers lived in clover. A man in uniform was a 
welcome guest in all houses; and it was not a rare 
occurrence for a soldier, in passing along the street, 
to be hailed by the owner of some princely mansion, 
and invited to partake of its hospitality. People | 
kept open houses for soldiers. Nothing was left un- 
done that could in the least contribute to their 
pleasure or comfort. ‘ 

As fast as the troops arrived in Richmond, they 
were sent to camps of instruction. The Virginia 
troops, or, rather, the infantry, were sent to the New 
Fair Grounds, where a camp of instruction was or- 
ganized under the name of Camp Lee, in honor of 
the newly appointed chief of the State troops. The 
command was at first conferred upon Colonel T. J. 
Jackson of the Virginia Military Institute. He re- 
mained there only a short time, when he was sent to 
Harper’s Ferry. He was succeeded by Colonel Wil- 
liam Gilham, also of-the Institute. An artillery 
camp of instruction was established at the Richmond 
College, not far from Camp Lee, and the command 
bestowed upon Colonel John Bankhead Magruder, 
formerly a distinguished officer of the U.S. army. 
Colonel Magruder was very rigid in his discipline, 
and the unsophisticated artillerists under his com- - 
mand, regarded him as (to use their own expression) 
“either a very great man, or a d—d fool.” Two 
months later they unanimously agreed that he was a 
great man. 

The governor of the State at an early day ordered 
the cadets of the Military Institute to Richmond, tor 
the purpose of instructing the raw troops. They 
performed this service admirably, though to the in- 
tense disgust of the troops, whodeclared that they 
had volunteered to fight, and not todrill. When the 
troops took the tield, many of the cadets accepted 
positions with them, and went into service at once. 
Among these was oue who, had he lived long enough, 
would have reflected great brilliancy upon his protes- 
sion. He was appointed to instruct Courtney’s bat- 
tery, and left Richmond as its junior second lieuten- 
ant. When he was mortally wounded at Gettysburg, 
he held the high position of major of artillery, al- 
though not twenty years old. I refer to Major J. W. 
Latimer, or, as he was called, “‘ the Boy Major.” 

The troops from the South were sent into camp at 
various places. Temporary shelters were thrown up 
at Howard’s Grove, and the neighboring hills were 
white with tents. The old Fair Grounds, the grove 
back of the reservoir, and the fields around Camp 
Lee were also given to them. These camps were 
thronged with ladies in the afternoon, after the heat 
of the day had worn off. 

While in Richmond I strolled frequently to 
“ Rockets,” as the landing- place of the city is called. 
A species of impromptu navy yard had been estab- 
lished here, for the purpose of converting into men-of- 
war the steamships Yorktown and Jamestown, and 
two steam-tugs, one of which was afterwards known 








struction were objects of great interest to the citizens, 
and were visited daily by large numbers of them. 

The command of the State forces had been con- 
ferred upon Colonel Robert E. Lee, who had resigned 
his commission in the Federal army, and had been 
made a major general by Virginia. I frequently saw 
General Lee, while in Richmond, and, I confess, I 
was never weary of looking at him. I have never 
seen a more fascinating man. Heis so finely propor- 
tioned, and so graceful in his movements, that walk- 
ing seems to be no exertion to him. His features are 
noble and commanding, and his glance quick and 
penetrating. His manner is quiet, modest and self- 
possessed. It always seemed to me to merit the ex- 
pression of “‘ antique heroism,” applied to him by 
some foreign writer. 

One night I was sitting in Capitol Square, with a 
friend from the North, when we noticed a light in 
General Lee’s otlice, which was in the custom house, 
in the apartment afterwards occupied by President 
Davis’s private secretary. We at once moved oppo- 
site the window. There we could see General Lee 
and several officers bending over a large map. The 
general was pointing out places on it, and the others 
were looking on with the greatest attention. This 
little scene was fall of interest to us, and we watched 
it for a long time. 

I chanced to be sitting in the office of a distinguish- 
ed ber of the Rich d bar, one morning, when 
a couple of strangers entered, and began to examine 
the rooms, which, together with the entire building, 
were afterwards occupied by the government officials. 
One was a short, fat man, with a neatly-trimmed 
beard and moustache, a white vest, an enormous 
gold watch chain, a very red face with a keen, sharp 
expression, and with an excellent cigar thrust be- 
tween his sensual lips. He at once called to my 
mind Bulwer’s inimitable character of Baron Levy, 
in ‘‘My Novel;” only he was a trifle fussier than 
that famous individual. When he went away, I 
learned that he was Mr. Benjamin, the Attorney 
General, afterwards Secretary of War, and still later 
Secretary of State. 

On the 29th of May, President Davis and the other 
Confederate officials arrived in Richmond. The gov- 
ernment was then formally transferred to Virginia, 
and with it came an immense host of hangers-on. 
The president and taries were at first quartered 
at the Spottswood Hotel, until other arrangements 
could be made. The Mechanics’ Institute was taken 
for the war and navy departments, Goddin’s Hall for 
the general post-office and department of justice, and 
the custom house for the executive, state, and 
treasury departments. The city council of Richmond 
appropriated a large sum to purchase a residence for 
the president, to be presented to the government as 
the gift of the city. The house was bought and paid 
for, but the government refused to accept it as a gift, 
and refunded the money paid by the city. The house 
stood at the extreme end of Twelfth and Clay streets, 
and was in a very retired neighborhood. Singularly 
enough, it was once the temporary residence of 
General Scott. 

In May I first met Colonel Magruder. I saw him 
at his rooms, where he was kicking up a regular 
* hullabaloo,” about a missing sword. He was about 
to start to assume the command of the forces on the 
Peninsula—a position for which he was admirably 
suited. Everything was in confusion, articles of far- 
niture, trunks and wearing apparel lying scattered 
about the room. : 

The colonel wore an undress artillery jacket, richly 
trimmed and with shoulder knots, full trowsers, 
patent-leather boots, and a jaunty French cap. 
These set oft his splendid figure admirably, and he 
looked the very beau ideal of a soldier. His dress 
was conspicuous, but not foppish. His skillful de- 
fence of the Peninsula, and the idolatrous love which 
his men bore him, an affection they never lost, all 
proclaim him a true soldier. The colonel spoke very 
quickly, and with a perceptible lisp; and there was 
a frankness and sincerity in his manner that at once 
won all hearts. He left Richmond a colonel. When 
1 saw him a year afterwards, he was a majur general 
commanding the army of the Peninsula. 

On the same day I visited the camp of the Rich- 
mond Howitzers on Chimborazo Heights. During 
my visit I had an opportunity of witnessing one of 
their admirable drills. One thing that has surprised 
me throughout the war, is the great skill and profi- 
ciency exhibited by volunteer artillerists. There 
were many batteries in both armies that could com- 
pare favorably with any artillerists in the world. 
The Howitzers displayed from the first a kind of 
natural proficiency in their profession. They had 
four pieces in the battle of Bethel (the only artillery 
present), and handled their guns so well that the 
Federals declared they had twenty pieces engaged. 

Major Randolph, the commander of the corps, was 
strict in his discipline—a rare thing in the Southern 
army—and enjoyed the highest contidence of his men. 
His rise was rapid and remarkable. At the com- 
mencement of hostilities he was acaptain. He passed 
through all the grades up to the rank of brigadier 
general. In the spring of 1862 he was made secretary 
of war, and was the most efficient officer that ever 

held that position. He was tall and gaunt; and with 
a sickly look, caused by feeble health. His face was 
thoughtful and energetic. He was, in fact, striking- 
ly like his grandfather, Thomas Jefferson. He was 
regarded, previous to the war, as the ablest lawyer 
in Virginia. He was driven from the post of secretary 
of war by the tyranny of Mr. Davis, and his loss was 
keenly felt by the South. 

Shortly after my arrival in Richmond the cele- 








city from Pensacola, where they had been in service. 
Nearly all of the officers were Frenchmen, and the 
men were representatives of every nation in Chris- 
tendom. They had been taken from the purlieus of 
New Orleans, chosen simply for their fighting quali- 
ties, and a more reckless, desperate set cannot be 
imagined. They were uniformed as French chasseurs, 
and presented quite a unique and picturesque ap-, 
pearance. When they reached Richmond they were 
nearly all drunk, and their officers were literally worn 
out by their exertions to control them. Eight of 
them had been shot for mutiny between Pensacola 
and Richmond. They were immediately marched to 
a tobacco factory near the river, and placed under a 
strong guard. When I saw them, they were perched 
in the windows and on the roof, giving the building 
quite a novel appearance. During their stay in 
Richmond they committed many acts of lawlessness, 
and were generally regarded by the citizens as ob- 
jects of dread, rather than as protectors. They re- 
mained in the city only a short time, and were at 
last sent to General Magruder. After their appear- 
ance in the Peninsula, they committed so many acts 
of lawlessness, such as shooting cattle and hogs, 
stealing poultry and provisions, that General Magru- 
der had to resort to strong measures with them. He 
had them drawn up, without arms, in the presence 
of a strong detachment of infantry and artillery. 
Riding up to them, he made them a speech, in which 
he denounced their outrages, and threatened to open 
fire upon them immediately, unless they would 
promise to do better in the future. ‘ You have dis- 
graced the service,” he said, ‘‘and I shall show you 
no mercy, unless you promise to do better, and keep 
your pledge. I would not hesitate to have any man 
shot, who would commit such outrages. What is a 
man’s life worth, when compared with the rights 
you have violated. Shooting men’s cows, and—” 
“ Arrah, now, general,” cried out a reckless Irish- 
man, who had strayed into the Zouaves, “jist listen 
at ye—sayin’ a man’s life aint worth as much as a 
cow’s.” This was rather too much for the general, 
and to 1 his am t, he luded hastily 
and emphatically,.‘‘ You must do better; or I’ll keep 
my word. D—n meifIdon’t.” This speech was re- 
ceived by the Z with tr d cheers, and 
they at once declared that Magruder was the general 
for them. 

The people of the South were novices in the art of 
war, and it was amusing to watch their conduct dur- 
ing their verdancy. The first skirmish in Virginia, 
at Gloucester Point, was kept secret for several days, 
for fear that it might not be prudent to mention it. 
This overcaution was rapidly succeeded by an indis- 
criminate publication of military news. Much in- 
formation of importance was gained by the Federal 
commanders in this way. There was a great anda 
natural desire on the part of the people to know the 
positions and the strength of the armies, and it was 
almost impossible to keep a military secret. Just 
after the battle of Bethel, the newspapers described 
to the Federals their inaccuracies of aim, and told 
them why they had failed to inflict any loss of conse- 
quence upon the Confederates, The Federals quickly 
took advantage of this, and in the next battle showed 
that they were not unwilling to be taught by an ene- 
my. It was thought by many that a general in com- 
mand of an army was unnecessarily cautious, when 
he refused to tell the number of his troops, or even his 
plans. Upon one occasion, just before the battlé of 
Manassas, a gentleman from the neighborhood of 
Richmond paid a visit to his son then withthe army 
at Camp Pickens. While there he called on Genvral 
Beauregard, and was received by him with his usual 
politeness. When about to leave, he said, in a conti- 
dential manner, ‘* Well, general, 1 am going back to 
Richmond; and my friends, knowing that I have 
seen you, will ask how many men you have under 
your command. What shall I tell them?” The 
general drew his chair close up to him, and said, in 
a confidential whisper, ‘‘ Well, doctor, I think you 
may say I have here about a th a 

The city was filled with rumors from the very out- 
set. It was said every day that battles were being 
fought.at Hampton, Aquia Creek and Manassas, and 
these reports caused much excitement. The cannon 
at Aquia Creek, distant from Richmond by railroad, 
seventy-five miles, could be heard in the country 
around the city. Upon one occasion, when on a visit 
to a friend, who lived about seven miles from the 
city, Iwas awakened by the reports of cannon. I 
afterwards learned that the firing was at Aquia 
Creek. 

The news from Bethel caused great rejoicing in the 
city. It was the first Southern victory, and produced 
much elation, Though a small affair, it was of vital 
importance to the South. A Federal victory would 
have destroyed Magruder’s command, and restored 
Richmond to the Union. 

The joy produced by this victory was succeeded by 
a deep gloom caused by the Federal victory at Rich 
Mountain, the first Southern defeat. The sad fate of 
Garnett and his men, many of whom were from 
Richmond and its vicinity, threw the city into 
mourning. There was, also, decidedly more alarm 
and apprehension in Richmond then, than I noticed 
when McClellan was thundering at its gates. 

The great jubilee was over the victory at Manassas. 
The twenty-first of July was an exceedingly hot day, 
and everything was calculated to make one keep 

under shelter. In spite of this, however, the streets 
were thronged all day by persons eager to hear news, 
for it was known that some movement of great im- 

















portance was going on. It was known, also, that the 


| president had left early in the morning tor Manassas; 


week, gave rise to the belief that a great battle was 
being fought on the banks of Bull Run. A gentle- 
man, at whose house General Lee dined on this 
memorable day, afterwards told me that the general 
wished to go to Manassas, himself, but was prevent- 
ed by the president, who said to him, “ It is necessa- 
ry for one of us to go, generai. I will go. If I should 
by any chance be lost to the country, my place can 
be supplied; but we could not afford to lose you.”’ 

As the day wore on, the excitement in the city in- 
creased. News came that a great battle was in 
progress, and every one was impatient to know the 
result. The wildest and most improbable stories 
were circulated. 

The night of the 2ist was gloriously bright. The 
moon shone radiantly. I was at the Central Depot, 
watching the departure of reinfurcements for Manas- 
sas, when the crowd around the depot broke out into 
wild and enthusiastic cheering. News had come that 
the Federals had been reuted and driven back to 
Centreville. I went home about eleven o’clock, and 
left the streets thronged with eager and excited 
crowds. The churches were poorly attended that 
evening. nearly everybody that could walk being on 
the streets in search of news. The next day the 
papers contained the detuiis of the great battle, a 
victer;, which, though brilliant for the South, was 
well nign fatal to it, in its effects upon the people. 
A defeat of the Southern army would have been bet- 
ter for the Confederacy, than such a victory. Men 
seemed to think that the war was over, that the 
North could stand it no longer; and accordingly fell 
into a strange and dangerous lethargy, from which 
they were forced only by their government. 

Having heard,on the morning of the 23d, that a 
number of prisoners of war would reach the city at 
six o’clock that evening, f went to the Central Depot 
toawait the arrival of the cars. The train was late 
by half an hour, and when it arrived was found to 
contain wounded men. A large crowd had collected 
around the station, and, in a few minutes after the 
arrival of the cars, was thrown into a state of the 
wildest enthusiasm. It was known that Mr. Davis 
had gone to Manassas, but nothing had been heard 
from him since his departure, and much anxiety was 
felt for his safety. He had come down on the cars, 
and was endeavoring to make his way quietly through 
the crowd, in order to reach his carriage, when some 
one recognized him. Instantly there was a shout of 
* Here’s the president,” and the throng rushed to- 
wards the hack. Mr. Davia was just entering it, 
when he was seized by some enthusiastic fellow, and 
placed in the street again. Scores of hands were 
thrust out to him, and ‘‘ God bless you,” and ‘‘ Hur- 
rah for Jeff Davis,” rose on all sides, mingled with 
deafening cheers. Everybody wanted to shake 
hands with the president. Oneold man with hair as 
white as snow, seized him by the hand, and, bursting 
into tears, could only pat him on the back. I never 
saw such an outburst of feeling, such a heartfelt ova- 
tion. The president was deeply moved by it. Stand- 
ing on the stepsof the carriaze, he addressed the 
throng in one of the most thrilling speeches I ever 
listened to. All the while tears were streaming 
down his cheeks. After he finished his speech, he 
entered the carriage and Grove off, followed by the 
crowd, who cheered him excitedly. 

At night the city was saddened by the arrival of 
the bodies of General Bee and Colonels Bartow and 
Fisher, who were killed in the battle. About nine 
o’clock a crowd assembled in front of the Spottswood 
Hotel where Mr. Davis was staying, and loud calls 
were made for him. His remarks were chiefly de- 
scriptive of the great vattle. The crowd did not dis- 
perse until eleven o’clock, and then did so only in 
accordance with a request of the president, who 
asked them to return to their homes, and suspend 
further rejoicings through respect to the fallen offi- 
cers whose remains were then lying at the capitol. 

In a few days the prisoners taken at Manassas 
were brought to Richmond. They were confined in 
several large tobacco factories at the lower end of 
Main street. These factories were large buildings, 
and when first occupied as prisons, were very clean. 
They were situated near the river, and this gave 
them the weuefit of the breeze from the water in the 
morning and at night. No other places could be had, 
and, of all the buildings in the city, these factories 
were the best suited to the purpose. The unfortunate 
men were treated with kindness. They had to un- 
dergo many hardships; but it must be remembered 
that it was with great difficulty that the Confederate 
government could do anything at all for their com- 
fort, so few were ther at its d 

The prisoners were objects of great curiosity to the 
citizens. One poor fellow remarked to me, that it 
seemed as if the Richmond people had never seen a 
Yankee before. The negroes regarded them with 
wonder. A negro boy, on the day of their arrival, 
asked his niaster if the men he had seen at the facto- 
ries on Main street, were Yankees, and upon being 
answered in the affirmative, exclaimed, “O my! I 
dun hear folks talk so much ’bout de Yankees, J 
thought dey had horns.” An old negro woman asked 
me, later in the summer, if it was true that the 
Yankees were “ blue aii over.” I gravely informed 
her that it was. ‘Dar now!” cried the old woman, 
with an air of the most intense satisfaction, “I knowd 
it, I knowd it.” The oid woman was so firmly con- 
vinced that they were not “‘ white folks,” that she 
seemed to doubt my assurance that they were, and 
would not be fully convinced until she saw some of 
the prisoners herself. : 

Duiiug the summer the fortifications of the city 
were commenced by a p2rty of civil engineers, acting 
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Come down to the river, 
My dearest, my dove, 


The wavelets above; 
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But, O, since it's damp, dear, pray bring 


And wander with me, 


So blissful shall be: 
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Though skies unpropitious 
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To meet is delicious, 
Despite of a shower. 
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ARBUTUS GATHERING. 


BY FANNIE OWEN CARROLL. 


The heaven-blue eyes of violets 
Ope shyly as we pass; 

The daisies lift their starry crowns 
Amid the wind-blown grass; 

Odors of warm buds from the trees, 
A careless bobolink's song, 

A meadow brook with creeping feet 
Laughing its path along. 


Through all spring's vexing sweetness breathes ; 
On all her soft light falls; 
From all with whispered undertone 
Her luring spirit calls. 
Yet past the field we hold our way 
To where, in woodland glade, 
The wild arbutus veils its blooms 
Beneath the pine-tree's shade. 


And whether in the soft pine-breath 
The mystic secret lay, 

Or in the blithe, unfettered joy 
Of birds that crossed our way, 

Orin the wandering, wooing airs 
That lightly went and came, 

Or in the half-g a 

- That knew not yet a name,— 





We could not tell, but song, and wind, 
The wafted scent of pine, 
The tender sense of golden May, 
Held something half divine: 
The while, with just averted eyes, 
And hands by chance-touch thrilled, 
We sought the pink-cupped Mayflower wreaths, 
Whose breath the warm air filled. 


To-day its trails of bud and bloom 
The self-same woodland holds, 
And close within its shade the pine 
Their clustered fragrance fulds. 

T only know that brown wet leaves 
Shroud the fair flowers beneath; 

I cannot see the opening life, 
For thinking of the death. 


O, could this magic of the May 
‘The withered flowers revive, 

And could the sweet, unspoken love, 
In its first freshness live, 

Once more, one little hour to breathe 
The air of that lost day, 

Then with the sinking sun, content 
My life might pass away. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GRACIE’S STORY. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 


Who is Gracie? Well, to be sure, that is a ques- 
tion! I suppose I might tell you in just what street, 
and at what precise number to look for her, and 
then, when you saw a little figure dancing before the 
window, with that airy sprightliness which I shrewd- 
ly suspect the cunning fairy folks taught her; when 
you caught a glimpse of fluttering brown locks, with 
the gold tinge still shimmering through the bronze, 
and a pair of great blue eyes— blue as the morning- 
glory blussom when it litts up its charming cup to 
catch the earliest pearl of dew—blue like this, while 
the sunlight shines upon the little lady, but purplish 
black, like the darkest velvet leaf of the violet, when 
the sun is hid away, and evening is come; when you 
saw these, standing outside there on the pavement, 
you would say: 

“Ah yes, now I know who she is. That is Gracie.” 

Yes—a pair of wide, eager blue eyes, and fluttering 
gold-brown locks, and cheeks that are like lilies now 
—but we hope are to blossom with lovely roses when 
the dear old summer comes—and a pair of such 
sweetly-pleading lips, that one must have a hard 
heart to resist their coaxing ‘ Please tell a story?” 
That is Grace. And here is the story she likes so 
well, because it is all true, every word of it: 

Once upun a time—well, yes, it is a good many 
years ago—there was a brown-cheeked little girl, a 
wee thing, just able to toddle everywhere into mis- 
chief, and her name was Lina. Lina lived in the 
country, but then her memory was short, and when, 
one morning, her father took her in his arms, and 
carried her what seemed a long way from the house, 
to an hard all a-bl with wonderful pink 
tlowers, she thought such a fairy scene had never 
been witnessed before. Her delight was unbounded. 
She frolicked like a kitten from one tree to another, 

filling her little blue calico apron with the dainty 
leaves that were covering the ground—some pure 





was by no means satistied when her father, returning 
from inspecting the work of his farm-hands in the 
field beyond, gave her a toss to his broad shoulder, 
and trudged again homeward. 

In the afternoon, Lina’s sharp little eyes saw her 


hise in the morning. She seized her little sun-bon- 
net, screamed out a fierce demand for attention, and 
went scrambling after him. But the father turned, 
and shook his head relentlessly. 

“No, no. Lina can’t go now. Go back, Lina!” | 
Lina began gnawing her bonnet-string in the most 
ruthless manner, and stood still looking ruefully after 
him, as he turned and hurried away up the lane to 
get out of her way as swiftly as possible. The little 
midget understood that part of it very well. But. 
she had been taught that her father’s word was law, 
and though she might rebel inwardly, she was hardly 
courageous enough to give outward manifestation of 
it. So there she stood, midway between the house 
and the farmyard gate, her sun-bonnet tucked snugly 
under her arm, and her long brown hair blowing into 
her eyes and over her forehead, and her lips pursed 
up into a most resentful pout. She looked back at 
the house. Her mother, she knew, had gone away 
to make an afternoon visit, for Lina had not forgotten 
her earnest parting charge for Lina to be a good girl, 
and for the woman who was left in charge of the 
house to keep the child out of mischief. But as the 
eager black eyes of the little girl searched over the 
house, there was no sign of this woman, and over the 
hill, up the lane, her father’s head was just 
disappearing. 

Miss Lina decided matters for herself. Glancing 
back guiltily every few moments, she trudged along 
up the hill. She would just have another peep at 
the lovely apple orchard, and bring back another 
apronful of pretty snow-flakes, that would not melt, 
nor freeze her. 

It was not quite such easy travelling as when as- 
sisted by her father’s hand, or perched merrily on his 
shoulder, but the excitement of the adventure lent 
strength to her short, chubby limbs, and on she 
scrambled. Innumerable wonders, and marvels of 
interest and beauty opened before her, and she was 
too greedy to pass anything. So her apron was pres- 
ently well filled with buttercups and dandelions, 
shining stones, bits of decayed wood, that the 
brownies had strung with red cup moss for a coral 
necklace, tufts of clear white coral moss, and feathery 
sprays of green. 

Hugging her treasures, with the sun-bonnet under 
her arm—a place where all little maidens like it best, 
I find—on trudged Lina, just alittle perplexed to 
find there was no sign of the orchard, nor of her 
father, now she had mounted the brow of the hill, 
but still thoroughly enjoying her freedom. The 
truth was, the midget had never heeded where the 
trodden pathway branched off into two different 
lines, but had trudged along, chattering to herself, 
as happy as the butterflies flitting around her. So 
Lina was following the cart-road, which led over the 
pasture half a mile away, to the lovely lake, lying 
under the shadow of a band of blue-rimmed hills, 
and leaving far behind her the orchard and the field 
behind it, where her father and his men were busy 
with the corn-hills. 

Wild with this new freedom, she frolicked along, 
and again diverged from the broad track, into a nar- 
row foot-path, worn by wood-cutters going down the 
swamp which skirted the stream, which formed the 
outlet of the lake. A gorgeous butterfly led her a 
wild-goose chase, and a robin, singing sweetly, and 
flying before her, chirruping as though he were in- 
quiring what it meant to see such a little brownie 
alone in the field, enticed her still further, and pres- 
ently, the first Lina knew, she was standing on a 
mossy bank, and betore her was a queer-looking tield 
of half-grown bushes and tangled vines, and the 
ground was made up of what seemed huge tassels of 
wiry grass, made upin rows, with broad gaps be- 
tween, of black, oozy mud, and beyond she caught a 
steely gleam of water, and heard the bubble, bubble, 
of a flowing brook. 

And now Lina stood a moment, pondering a little. 
I think she had a dim suspicion that a little midget 
of five years, or thereabouts, was hardly a safe guide 
in unexplored places. But then the thought came— 
‘* Father has gone along, and so Lina can go. Lina’ll 
come up to father pretty soon.” And, hugging up 
her treasures still closer, Lina pushed on bravely. 
The first h k she stepped upon, gave her safe 
footing, and the next was close at hand, and only wa- 
vered a little beneath her light feet. But the third 
quivered and shook so that she scrambled off of it in 
hot haste, and fairly tumbled upon the next. But 
now she was fairly in the swampy tract, whose black, 
-oozing mud speedily gave way to pools of treacherous- 
looking, inky fluid, and spread out a little beyond, 
into a broad black surface of stirless water. Her 
fright at the insecure footing made Lina’s situation 
still more perilous. When she slipped off trom the 
shaking, treacherous hassock, and one foot sank into 
the cold black mud, she sprang up with a cry of ter- 
ror, and, instead of retreating, went floundering 
further into danger, springing wildly, with all her 
poor little strength, from one spot to another, and 
beginning now to call, piteously: 

“ Father, father, Lina’s coming! Come help Lina, 
father !”” 

Her apron fell from her trembling hands, and the 
yawning black pool swallowed her sylvan treasure. 
At this, Lina’s tears began to flow, and as much as 
such poor little bewildered brains can understand, 
she began to comprehend the extent of her disobedi- 
ence, and to wish ruefully she were back again by the 








if it had riveted tron tends ehent the poor little feet, 
and there was little Lina, a fast prisoner in the 


| swamp. Her piteous cry for help echoed dismally 


around her, but only theebirds in the bushes were 


there to listen, and they were not tender-hearted as | 


the dear little robin-redbreast we have all read about. 
Perhaps some curious turtle may have popped out 
bis head from the nice shell roof of his house, to find 
out what all the outcry meant. Bat that could not 
help Lina; and there she was, held fast, and sinking 
—slowly sinking deeper and deeper. Every struggle 
she made, only made the slimy black water to seize 
greedier hold, and presently there was poor little 
Lina, waist-deep in mud, and still sinking. 

Meanwhile, at home, you may be sure there was a 
great commotion. The hours wore away, and the 
tender mother came home, asking eagerly for her 
little Lina. 

“She has been gone all the afternoon in the field 
with her father,”’ replied the woman left in charge of 
the house. 

But just at that moment came the father, and no 
Lina was with him. Explanation brought only con- 
sternation. 

“She is at the neighbors,” said the mother, ina 
confident tone; but her lip trembled a little. 

All the houses in the vicinity were searched, and 
no Lina. Then there were pale faces and scared 
eyes, hardly daring to meet each other’s questioning 
looks, and one by one they stole away, to peer down 
into the wells, and drag the frog-pond back of the 
barn. And still no Lina. And all the while the 
shadows were lengthening, and twilight was coming 
on. 

Trotting along behind his master, in his anxious 
search, went old Ned, the faithful, sagacious dog, 
whose wise tricks were the pride of the household. 
He was a beautiful creature—a large, tall dog, with 
slender limbs, and soft, silky, silvery coat, dotted 
here and there with tan-colored spots—a noble fellow, 
who deserves a description from more eloquent pen 
than mine—a splendid sporting-dog, never failing in 
starting up the game. Ned wondered, possibly, what 
was the cause of the commotion; perhaps he missed 
his little play-fellow. His master saw his wistful 
looks, and a sudden thought came to him. He rush- 
ed into the house, seized cne of Lina’s little pink 
calico frocks, and held it to Ned. 

“Qo find her, Ned! Go find Lina!” he shouted. 

Ned sniffed a moment at the trock, wagged his tail, 
and, putting his keen nose to the ground, started 
away. But his master, in the hurry and excitement 
of his continued search, forgot the errand he had 
given to the dog. Hearts were growing heavy, and 
faces began to be filled with a look of awe, when at 
last the father said, despairingly, he would search the 
fields—it was possible little Lina might have followed 
him. 

He walked swiftly up the lane, and sifted the 
orchard over, but no Lina. He was returning de- 
spondingly, when, from across the field lying between 
the swamp and the orchard, came a quick, eager 
bark, and in a moment Ned dashed up to him, leap- 
ing up, and running to and froin the most excited 
manner, 

His master gave him no heed, however, for he was 
lost in sad forebodings concerning his lost little 
daughter. Only when Ned, leaping against his hand, 
bit it lightly, whined pitifully, and then, with a quick 
succession of short, shrill barks, darting away to- 
wards the swamp, pausing every few moments, to 
look back to see if he was fullowed, did his master 
remember the charge he had given Ned. 

A glad hope sprang up in his heart, and, turning 
swiftly, he followed the dog with hasty strides. 
Faithful Ned, perceiving that his dumbentreaty was 
heeded at last, burst into a joyful cry, and, putting 
his nose to the ground, flew like a hunted deer to- 
wards the swamp, and disappeared. 

The anxious father, leaping over the hassocks, 
heard a faint, worn-out voice, which was sweeter 
music to his ear than any song of famous artisée. 

“ Don’t, Ned—don’t!”’ it said. 

He strode forward. There was Lina’s tear-stained, 
woe-begone face, just rising above the black mud 
and slime that had so nearly engulfed her, and there 
was faithful, rejoicing Ned, licking her cheek, and 
wagging his tail with satisfaction. . 

How she was drawn forth, and hugged closely to 
her father’s breast, mud-stained and forlorn as she 
was, and carried in triumph back to the waiting 
mother, may be imagined without my telling you. 
And that faithfal, sagacious old Ned, who was thor- 
oughly appreciated before, became a hero thereafter, 
and stood for his portrait to one of our New England 
artists, whose pictures are always the envied and ad- 

mired of all in the pleasant rooms of Williams & 
Everett, will not be wondered at. He lived toa good 
old age, and when he died, was buried in a sunny 
slope, near the scene of his gallant adventure. 

And this is the story Gracie asked for you, and if 
you like it, make a bow, every one of my dear little 
readers, to Gracie. 





QUAKER WIT. 

A Quaker, having bought a horse which proved 
unsound, of a gentleman named Bacon, wrote to in- 
form him of it, but received no answer. Shortly 
after, meeting the seller, he requested him to take 





barnyard gate safe, in sight of home. 

The great tears, slipping down her cheeks, and 
flooding her eyes, made a blur before her, and the 
first she knew, she bad stepped into an oozy bed of 





father setting forth again through the barnyard gate, 
up the lane, by the same route she had gone with 


deep mud. She made an effort to lift herself out of | 
it, but the cruel mud fastened down as thoroughly as 


back the horse, which the other positively refused to 
do. Finding his renonstrances of no avail, the 
Quaker calmly said, “ Friend! thou hast doubtiess 
heard of the devil entering the herd of swine, and I 
find that he still stieks fast in the bacon. Good- 
' morning to thee, friend!” 


Bunors of of the Bay. 


LANDLADY AND STUDENT. 


A Paris correspondent gives the following charac- 
teristic story of the expedient of an impecunions 
medical student: 

The landlady of a certain medical student, who in 
effectually dunned her delinquent tenant for some 
time, resolved at last upon resorting to extreme 
measures. She entered the student’s room, one 
morning, and said, in a decided tone: 

* You must either pay me my rent, or be off this 
very day.” 

“I prefer to be off,” said the student, who on his 
side was prepared for the encounter. 

“ Well, then, sir, pack up directly.” 

“1 assure you, madam, I will go with the utmost 
expedition, if you will assist me a little.” 

“ With the greatest pleasure.” 

The student thereupon went to a wardrobe, tran- 
quilly opened a drawer, and tovk out a skeleton, 
which he handed to the dame: 

“ Will you have the kindness to place this at the 
bottom of my trunk, folding it up?” 

“What is that?” asked the landlady, recoiling a 
little. 

“That?” 

* Yes, that.” 

“Pooh, that! O, it is the skeleton of my first land- 
lord. He was inconvenient enough to claim the 
rent of three terms that I owed him—and then!— 
Be careful nut to break it; it is No. I of my collec- 
tion.” 

“Monsieur!” exclaimed the dame, growing visibly 
paler. 

The student, without replying, opened a second 
drawer, and took another skeleton. 

* This—this is my landlady in the Rue l’Ecole de 
Medecin. A very worthy woman, but who also de- 
manded the rent of two terms. Will you place it 
upon the other? It is No. 2.” 

The landlady opened her two eyes as large as porte- 
cocheres.” 

“* This,” continued the student, “this is No. 3 
They are all here!. A very honest man, and whom I 
did not pay, either. Let us pass on to No. 4.” 

But the landlady was no longer there. She had 
fied, almost frightened to death. 

From that day, no more was said about the rent. 





THE ADVICE OF A PHYSICIAN. 


* Old Doctor C.” was known as a skillful physician, 
blunt and downright, but addicted to church-going. 
Mr. S., the sick trader, sent fur him. The pulse was 
examined, the pills dealt out, and the directions given. 
But as the doctor was taking up his saddle-bags, Mr. 
S. turned to him with a very pious look: 

“T havea solemn request to make of you, Doctor 
Cc.” < 

“What! of me? A solemn request of me?” 

** Yes sir; it concerns my salvation, and I hope you 
wont refuse it.” 

“Why, bless you; Mr. S., that don’t come in my 
line! Send for the minister.” 

“Bat hear me. I feel that I am a very sick man, 
and if at any time you see I am going to die, I want 
you to let me know it at least three days beforehand.” 

* But what in the world do you want to know that 
for?” ° 

“O, I don’t know that I am prepared to die, and I 
shall want at least two or three days to prepare.” 

“O, well, make your preparation—make your 
preparation, Mr. 8.; and if you don’t die, i¢ will not 
—be lost to your customers !” 





THE DOG FIGHT. 


“© pa, I have just seen one of the worsest dog 
fights as was ever seen or hearn tell of in the world.” 

“‘ Well, Simon, my boy, how was it?” 

“ Well, there was one great, big, black dog, with 
white ears and a brass collar, and one little black and 
green dog, what hadn’t no man with him, and as—” 

“Come, come, Simon, don’t talk so fast; you get 
everything mixed up. Stop and get breath a mo- 
ment, and not blow so like a porpoise.” 

“ Well, I want to tell you how one dog with the 
white ears got on one side of the meeting-house, and 
the other meeting-house with the yellow dog; no, no, 
I mean one meeting-house with the yeller-green ears, 
got on one side of the dog, and the other he—no, no, 
the white dog with the yeller ear, he gave a yelp at 
the meeting-house, and the dog—O dad, I’m give out 
—there was no dog at all!” 


ESSENCE OF POLITENESS. 


If he had not the article that might happen to be 
called for, he was sure to name something that was 
sufficiently like it to answer the purpose. Thus when 
a customer inquired for ‘“ Winter strained oil,” the 
merchant told him he hadn’t that kind exactly—but 
he had some that was “ strained very late in the au- 
tumn.” Disparage one article as you might, he was 
sure to find something to praise in it. If his tea was 
not strong, it was well flavored, etc. On one occa- 
sion, a customer having called fur a sample of gun- 
powder, rubbed it in his hand to ascertain the propur- 
tion of charcoal, and then observed that it lacked 
strength. “I know,” answered the imperturbable 
tradesman, falling into his old tea formula, “I know 
the powder is not strong as some, but you'll find it 








very mild and agreeable!” 











white, with a little hint of fragrance, and some such 

a lovely pink, for all the world like those darling pink 

| shells which the dear, wonderful sailor uncles and 
| brothers have such a knack of bunting up from the 
| depths of their marvellous chests. Little Lina was 
very happy over her apple-blossoms. They were 

| more wonderfui and precious to her than all the gold 
mines and diamond sands in the world. And she 









































ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT. 
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LITTLE stir 
silken drape: 
vestibule of 
room, @ soun 
speech, and 
light laugh: 
perfume sto}. 
once the din, 
the rows of |. 
melted awa) . 
eyes of Nor: 
their stead 
summer we. 
and Rose .. 
and sweetm 
“Are you 
West?” 


He looked up. It was Rose Adria. . 
city friends, He sawa confusion o: | 


graceful figures; his eye rapidly si: 
Russel—tall, straight, nonchalant, 
Miss Adrian was in the foreground, 
not only as she stood there with 
muff in her hands, and the ribbon, . 
maple leaves, fluttering about her . 
the guises in which she had show 
those royal weeks of the past sui. . 
almond-eyed, low-browed girl, wii: 
face and bronze hair had tempted }... 
aspirations and dreams which had 
manhood, and drawn every though’ 
ing over him with a careless, gi 
crowned queen. For so his imagin» 
her. 

Perhaps she saw more than the 
to which she was accustomed, in bi. . 
faint, beautiful color wavered to 
started, saying: 

“I beg your pardon, Mise Adria: 
happy to show you the mill.” 

“ Miss Adrian,” broke in Willar: 
describable tone, ‘is it not possib!: 
cicerone? It seems a pity to w 
time.” 

Norman West felt his face flus 
reply was on bis lips, but Miss Ad 
voice sald, quietly: 

“if Mr. West is good enough | 
pany, I shall not be able to bring 
And papa never likes me to go 
alone ;” and, with the word, she : 
tare, which brought Norman We 
kept him there, as* they went o: 
house, and along the flagged wali 
brick mill. , 

His whole soul was in a tumu) 
his hot words of self-assertion ov: 
spoken for him, with a dignity . 
made him glow with gratitude. 

And s0, a8 they walked on, }b. 
words to thank her for it. The d 
grew louder, as they approached 
Adrian bent her head to listen 
swept bis arm; its shining bro: | 
rusty, threadbare coat-sleeve. 
the difference between them #0 ; 
grew bitter. What was he, tol 

He gained a step, and entered 
He gave short, sharp replies to 
him; he made curt, disiainfal 
Willard Rassel, which caused 
his slender eyebrows, and shrug 
in surprise. 

* Do tell us who your brusque 
Fanny Konalds, sotto voce. 














